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Che Lover’s Creed, 
A NOVEL. 
BY MRS, CASHEL HOEY, 


‘One, and one only, is the Lover's Creed.’—Oxrtver Wenpect Hormzs, 


Caarter XXVII. 


THE END OF THE QUEST, 


ACK BASSETT had conjectured rightly; Matthew Jeffrey was 
Mavis’s cousin. The discovery was a pleasant spur to the 
acquaintance between the two young men. Jeffrey was unable 
to give Jack any information respecting Mavis; he had heard 
nothing of her since his father’s death. He had intended to 
remain at Melbourne only until he could get a passage in a ship; 
but after he had taken Jack Bassett about the vigorous young 
city, and passed two evenings at Yarra Lodge, in discussing Jack’s 
projected trip to Bendigo, Jeffrey began to hanker after one more 
venture. Finally, it was agreed that the young men should trave. 
together to the gold-fields, on horseback, taking as little baggage 
as possible, and well armed. Jeffrey was convinced he could make 
the expedition pay; he had turned his hand to a number of 
things in his adventurous life in the Colony, and never yet failed 
to make money out of any one of them. Besides, even if he did 
not add to his pile, he could now afford a pleasure trip. 

A couple of days, during which both Jack and Jeffrey advanced 
in favour with their host, sufficed for their preparations for the 
journey, and were otherwise turned to profitable account by Jack. 
As he hoped to remain a shorter time in the Colony than any other 
stranger who had ever visited it, he made the most of his time, 
and learned all that he possibly could of the romantic past, and 
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the prosperous and hopeful present, of Victoria. The novelty of the 
scene, in both its natural and social aspects, was full of interest for the 
young Englishman, who had so recently come from another distant 
land, one that was stained and desolated by a struggle far different 
from that which was going on here, harsh and evil though many 
of its features were. The mixture of classes, and the common 
aim, the sturdy independence, the practical sense and readiness, 
the pervading vigour and vitality, impressed Jack strongly. Mr. 
Wynn—a highly respected citizen, as he soon observed—intro- 
duced him to the chief places of resort, and gave him a sketch 
of the rise and progress of the various interests which they repre- 
sented. Jack made the acquaintance of some of the oldest in- 
habitants of Melbourne, who had lived in the Colony through its 
purely pastoral time, and also of several who still dwelt regretfully 
on the last years of the ‘forties.’ Old Victorians will tell us now 
that ‘those were the real golden days.’ The precious metal then 
slept unmolested, though not unsuspected, in the earth. Some 
years had elapsed since a convict-shepherd on a ‘run’ in New 
South Wales, having displayed, on one of his visits to Sydney, 
a piece of pure water-worn gold, was rewarded with one hundred 
and fifty lashes, on the assumption that the gold was a watch-case 
which he had stolen and melted down. 

Jeffrey had undertaken to purchase the horses, and was lucky 
enough to get two strong animals in excellent condition. Jack’s 
Crimean experience had taught him some useful lessons in the 
art of doing without; he was ready to have his clothing reducéd 
to a very simple expression, and to accept such rough and service- 
able articles as Jeffrey advised. He smiled as he pictured to him- 
self Miss Nestle’s feelings, could she have seen the modest kit 
with which he proposed to invade yet another unknown region, 
which she would have hated as much as that dreadful East, from 
whence he had brought back his clothes ‘in ribbons,’ and his arm 
in asling. He was starting in good spirits, considering the dis- 
appointment he had sustained. Everything had ‘cohered’ very 
riicely with respect to his fresh journey, beginning with the fortu- 
nate chance of his lighting on Jeffrey. A short time now, and 


suspense would be over; he would be able to communicate with - 


Mavis; his face would be turned towards home; the hours that 
divided him from his promised wife would be within count. ° 

On the evening before the start, the young men, who had been 
detained by their final preparations, reached Yarra Lodge rather 
late. The day had been hot; but the air was now cool and re- 
freshing, and the stars were shining. As the little party of three 
sat in the verandah smoking their pipes, Mr. ‘Wynn talked 
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cordially and cheerily to Jack, telling him he should expect him 
to bring his wife out to the new world to see her old uncle. 

‘The voyage will soon be a less formidable affair,’ he added, 
‘I don’t think vou could do better than give up soldiering—there’s 
not much to be made of that—and come out here for good.’ 

‘I could not give up soldiering, sir,’ said Jack, smiling at the 
practical-trader’s view of the glorious profession of arms; ‘ but 
I hope to bring Mavis out to see you some day.’ They parted 
‘for the night with a hearty expression of mutual goodwill, and 
Jack went off to his room, without the least notion that his visit 
to Yarra Lodge had been the most momentous stroke of business 
yet done in his life. 

‘Whether he marries my niece or doesn’t,’ said Mr. Wynn to 
himself, as he made an end of his solitary reflections after Jack 
left him, ‘I will leave that young man what will make him 
comfortable for life, in the army or out of it. He’s a fine fellow, 
a sensible fellow, considering, as I suppose, he never learned 
much that could be any use to him; and he’s a constant lover, if 
ever there was one out of a book. There must be good in the girl, 
or she could not have got such a hold over him, And yet it is 
difficult to put this business in any light favourable to her. As 
for David’s treatment of the lad’s letter, I put it down to his 
infernal temper. There can be no other reason why he shouldn’t 
want to be father-in-law to Squire Bassett’s son. They would look 
upon that as a great rise at home.’ 

As the two young men began their journey into the uncleared 
lands, called the ‘ bush ’—inappropriately, it would seem to us, as 
the Australian forest has no underwood—and, soon losing sight of 
Melbourne, began to feel the beauty of the scene, the romantic 
side of his enterprise came into Jack’s view. Hitherto, he had 
been too busy; he had regarded his going up to the gold-fields 
in search of Farmer Wynn as a mere matter of course. He had 
not found Mavis; he was going in search of the person who 
could tell him where she was; this was ‘ simple comme bon jour.’ 
Now, however, the scene, the surroundings, his adventurous com- 
panion, and the meeting with Mavis’s uncle, gave Jack a great 
deal to think of in addition to what he was always thinking of, 
He was a silent companion for Jeffrey during the first hours of their 
journey. 

They plodded on, careful for their horses, and Jack felt the 
heat, like the ‘new chum’ that he was. Now and then he 
seemed to be journeying in a difficult, incredible dream. But he 
would remind himself that nothing was incredible, nothing was 
difficult, that had Mavis for its end and object. Her image, so 
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distinct ever since he had been ia this far land, had not been 
dimmed or made distant again by his disappointment. In the 
happy days to come she would like to hear the story of his ‘ Quest.’ 
He must be observant, if it were only because Mavis, who was so 
much more clever than he, would want to know all about the 
country through which it lay. He brightened up at this thought, 
and gave his mind to the features, the incidents, and the chance 
associations of the road. 

It would be superfluous to attempt a description of the road 
from Melbourne to the Bendigo gold-fields in 1855. The scene 
through which Captain Bassett and Matthew Jeffrey passed; the 
‘ humours,’ serious and comical, of that succession of men on one 
aim intent, which had preceded them, with which they now mixed, 
and which would follow them in a continuous yet ever varied stream, 
have furnished many half-attractive, half-repulsive pictures. 

To Jack Bassett all was interesting. He and his companion, 
well mounted, and carrying but little weight, caught up and 
passed the slow-travelling drays with their curiously varied 
freights. They met a few straggling return parties, and a gold- 
convoy with an armed escort, on the second morning of their 
journey, on its way from Ballarat to Geelong. The country was 
now beautiful exceedingly, again dreary and depressing. Evidence 
of hardship to man and beast was abundant; the rude shanties, 
or Diggers’ Rests, s0 welcome to the weary wayfarers, offered a 
strange spectacle when night fell on the rough encampment about 
them, with its vigilant guards, and its noisy joviality succeeded 
by the deep hush of fatigue. The solitary wayside burial-places, 
marked by some rude memorial of a kinsman or a comrade, the 
peaceful aspects of nature, the stress and striving of human 
beings far outside of conventionality, and all animated by one 
desire—the hasting to be rich; these things and maay more 
appealed to Jack’s perception and his sympathies, 

Jack and his companion met with no adventures beyond the 
ordinary incidents of the road ; travel, rest, the exchange of passing 
talk with other wayfarers, some unpleasant sights and sounds which 
they would have avoided if they could. They and their horses 
suffered from the heat in the daytime, but the evening breeze 
brought coolness, and Jack’s strength held out well. 

It was the second day oftheir journey ; they had made an early 
start from the shanty where they had found a resting-place on the 
previous night, and were following a particularly bad bit of road, 
or rather track, where ruts were deep and dangerous, and the 
sufferings of the ‘dumb driven cattle’ were dreadful to witness. 
Ahead of them was an open space, where the trees swept round on 
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either side in an irregular semicircle, with a refreshing gloom 
beyond. Ahead of this space the ground dipped suddenly, and the 
track lay through a stony defile with two sentinel rocks rising 
abruptly in front of it, like giant piers for a gate that had never 
been hung. The two young men turned off the track, crossed the 
open ground on the right, picked their way among the tall stems 
of the stringy barks skirting the cleared space, and approached the 
dip in the ground at the head of the rocky defile where they 
would again have to encoint2r the untempered heat of the sun. 
Just here the scene was quie‘; looking far back, they could make 
out a couple of drays, but ahead of them the way was clear. 

To the right a bright stream ran babbling through the tree- 
studded plain. This was far from being the most beautiful bit of 
country they had passed through; but it had a peculiar charm, 
and Jack corrected his mistaken notion that the Australian woods 
must be silent because their birds are songless. They are not, 
indeed, vocal, like our English woods, with the sustained melodies 
of innumerable songsters ; but the deep notes of the bell-bird, the 
sweet pipe of the Australian magpie, the whirring call of the 
parrakeet, and the general musical stir that is never absent from 
the great solitudes of nature, redeem the Australian ‘ bush ’ from 
the imputation of dumbness. Jack and his friend emerged re- 
luctantly from the friendly shelter of the trees, and came back into 
the track within a few yards of the rocks at the head of the defile. 
Down below, and far in front of them, they could see the heads 
of a bullock team, and make out several men walking by the 
side of the dray. Jack was looking ahead, and riding with a 
loose rein as they came down the slight descent towards the rocks, 
when his horse shied, swerving so suddenly that he was thrown 
forward on the animal’s neck, ard barely escaped a fall. The 
horse stood still, trembling and terrified. The sun was glinting 
on the sharp edges of the rock, and Jack was a little confused by 
the sudden change from the shade of the brown trees. Jeffrey was 
a few yards behind him, but came up at once, fearing for Jack’s 
weak arm. 

‘Quiet, quiet, old fellow,’ said Jack, soothing the startled 
horse. ‘What’s the matter with you? Something has stung 
him, I suppose.’ 

‘Hallo! what’s that?’ exclaimed Jeffrey, as he pulled his horse 
up, and pointed to a dark object on the ground at the foot of the 
rock on the right, and so close to its base that it might have 
been passed by as a projection from the dark surface. The 
instinct of the animal had, however, been true. Jack looked 
down, saw the thing from which his horse had shied, and instantly 
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dismounted. Jeffrey did the same, and they approached the 
formless bundle huddled together on the hard dry earth. 

‘A dead man,’ said Jeffrey; ‘no doubt about that. No living 
one, however badly hurt, could lie all of a heap like that.’ 

They were close beside the formless bundle now, and they 
stooped overit. Adead man, beyond all doubt; the limbs doubled 
up under the body, the head prone on the ground, face downwards, 
the disordered dress concealing the stark outlines. At a first 
glance they saw that this man did not wear the costume of the 
gold-fields ; his coat was of cloth, and his boots were ordinary 
English ankle-jacks, not the slosh-resisting foot and leg armour of 
the digger, . 

‘Let us turn him over and have a look at his face,’ said Jeffrey, 
after a momentary pause. 

‘Stay,’ said Jack. ‘We had better not touch him until we 
have taken careful note of the attitude he lies in. I have seen 
men who have been killed suddenly, and fell down anyhow, 
hundreds of them; but the way this poor fellow lies is not like 
anything I have ever seen. I should say the body has been flung 
down here by somebody, or has fallen from the rock up there.’ 

‘No, not that,’ said Jeffrey, glancing up at the great mass of 
stone ; ‘it would have fallen farther out into the track.. You are 
right ; we must not move him; but perhaps we can find out the 
cause of death without doing so. Take hold of my bridle, while 
I examine him.’ Jack complied, and Jeffrey, kneeling beside the 
dead body, felt along the back and breast, and turning over 
the coat skirt which was huddled about the upper part, revealed 
the head. The thick grizzled hair was matted with blood, and 
the skull was cleft through in a slanting direction from the nape 
of the neck to the crown. Jeffrey replaced the coat skirt, rose 
from his knees, and looking at his fingers to make sure that there 
was no blood upon them, joined Jack, who had led the horses into 
a patch of shade on the far side of the rock. 

‘This is a bad business,’ he said gravely. ‘It is well you 
were so quick to see the attitude of the body. The man. has been 


murdered. ‘The back of his head has been split with, I think, a 


hatchet. We must not touch him.» What is to be done?’ 

This was not the first time that Matthew Jeffrey had seen 
death in a horrid form; to what Jack had witnessed it is needless 
to refer; but neither had ever looked on the work of a murderer. 
They spoke low to each other, with pale faces. 

*One of us had better ride forward, said Jack, ‘and hurry up 
some of the people below there, in the defile. This man must 
have been coming down with a party, have gone on before, and 
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been killed by bushrangers. They cannot be far away. The 
waggons we met last night passed through this place in the morn- 
ing. The body cannot have been lying there then.’ 

‘But he wouldn’t have been travelling on foot, and if on 
horseback he would not have been alone. What is to be done? 
Suppose you ride down the defile, leading my horse, and bring 
back the first of those fellows coming on with the waggon 
who is willing to come, while I stay here, and keep watch. It 
is taking it out of the horses, and delaying us on our road, but 
that cannot be helped. We must not leave this poor corpse 
here, and go on as if we had not seen it.’ 

‘Certainly not,’ said Jack, who was already relieving his horse 
of the valise it carried, while Jeffrey did the same for his, ‘ espe- 
cially as, if we did so, the party coming down, or the party coming 
up, whichever happened to find it first, would probably suspect us 
of having murdered the man.’ 

Jack mounted and rode away, leading the other horse, and 
Jeffrey took up his watch, seated on the valises, with his hat 
pulled down over his brows. His own position was unprotected, 
in case any of the lawless rovers to whom it was most reasonable 
to impute this crime, should be lurking about, and disposed to 
possess themselves of the valises; for there was not a human being 
in sight. This, however, did not greatly disturb Matthew Jeffrey, 
although he could not refrain from casting an occasional glance 
in the direction of the forest, in whose interminable glades the 
murderous ruffians might be hidden, and yet be within easy reach 
of him. He thought it much more likely that the perpetrators 
of. this bloody deed would, with all speed, have put as great a 
distance as possible between themselves and the scene of it. 

It was weary work, with that unsolved problem of a dreadful 
crime before his eyes, and he was thankful when he heard 
the ring of horses’ hoofs, and distinguished the sound of voices 
coming towards the rocks. A few minutes later, Jack came 
in sight, accompanied by a stoutiy-built black-bearded man, who 
sat his horse like a sailor. Jeffrey advanced to them. 

‘This gentleman,’ said Jack, ‘ was coming down with the drays, 
and a party. He was good enough to come on with me at once. 
He is a medical man.’ 

‘And of a few other professions, besides, at your service,’ said 
the stranger, in a full cheery voice; ‘despondent digger down on 
his luck, and marching back again like the king of France, being 
the present phase of me.’ He darted a keen look at Jeffrey, a look 
that instantly appraised the difference of social position between 
him and his companion, and he rolled off his horse in a way that 
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made Jeffrey feel sure the sea had been among his discarded pro- 
fessions. 

‘ Now then,’ he said, ‘ let’s have a look at the body ’—he had 
taken in its position in an instant; ‘you, sir, I understand, have 
already made a partial examination, but have not changed its 
posture at all?’ 

‘Not at all.’ 

Jack was again occupied with the horses, this time tethering 
them at some distance, and again he did not approach the form- 
less bundle. Indeed, he shrank from it undisguisedly. The ex- 
ship’s-surgeon made a closer inspection than Jeffrey had done, and 
even lifted the face from the ground for a moment. The result 
was the same ; the man had been killed by a blow, probably from 
a hatchet. The new-comer declared his belief that the crime had 
been committed at least six hours before the finding of the body, 
and also that the latter had been thrown down on the ground 
where it lay. 

‘You have not searched the pockets, I suppose?’ said the 
stranger. 

‘No,’ replied Jeffrey, ‘we did not touch anything. This is 
a rough and ready place; but I have knocked about a good 
deal, and I find that the rougher and readier a place is, the 
more reason for acting by rule when one can. Now, I have not 
an idea of what is -to be done; have you? We really must get 
on; for, though the horses can find some scanty grazing and 
there’s water near, we have no provisions. What do you say?’ 

‘That I thought we should have a long halt here, and so hung 
a tin of tea and a bag of damper on the saddle-hooks—here 
comes 

‘ Captain Bassett.’ 

‘Thank you. My name is Carter. Here comes Captain 
Bassett with those simple comforts. You are victualled for a few 
hours at any rate. The party on the road down will hurry up as 
much as they can, and some of the people on the road up cannot 
fail to come in sight before long. We must improvise a coroner’s 
jury out of the first material that comes to hand.’ 

* And the coroner ?’ 





‘Captain Bassett holds the Queen’s commission; he will do. 


There’s a parson coming down among the lot I am with; a wildish 
one, I dare say, or he wouldn’t be here; but that is no business of 
ours. A parson’s a parson all the days of his life.’ 

The drays coming down were the first to arrive on the scene, 
and vivid was the curiosity of the men who accompanied them, 
yet not unmixed with compassion and even awe, Those men were 
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rough, but not inhuman. The parson was of decidedly unclerical 
appearance, but he was a good fellow, and his troubles had come of 
his being put to work he was not fit for. He conferred with the 
finders of the body and the ex-ship’s-surgeon, and it was agreed 
that the proposal of the latter should be carried into action. 
Accurate note having been taken of the position in which the 
body was found, it was laid upon some loose planks taken out of 
the dray, and propped up by the two valises. Jeffrey and Carter 
aided in these operations, while the parson and Jack, whose 
‘little brief authority’ was respected by the bystanders, con- 
versed apart, When all was ready, Carter summoned Jack. He 
approached the corpse with reluctance, and, after a brief glance 
at the uncovered ghastly face, started back, exclaiming with 
horror : 
‘Good God! It’s Farmer Wynn!’ 


Not one of the party coming down was acquainted with the 
murdered man; he had not been noticed on the road. It may as 
well be told here that later investigation elicited only presumptive 
evidence of what had occurred. Wynn had worked his claim with 
a partner, but his morose and surly disposition had kept him 
apart from the general movement of the fields. He had been 
fairly successful; but he tired of the work, and was known to be 
negotiating the sale of his share in the claim, and contemplating 
the purchase of a ‘run’ in New South Wales. All his partner 
could tell was that he had started from Bendigo to meet a 
certain person at a point on the road, beyond that at which his 
body had been found. He travelled in a cart with a hired 
driver, and took with him, it was believed, a considerable 
amount of gold. This, however, was not positively known. It was 
supposed that the driver had been tempted to the crime by dis- 
covering that Wynn was foolishly carrying gold, had killed him with 
a hatchet such as all carters carry, and flung the body out of the 
cart at the foot of the rock, with a notion that the wound might 
be attributed to the victim’s having climbed the rock and fallen 
from it. It was supposed that he had then turned off the track 
into the forest, and, abandoning the cart, gone away across the 
bush on horseback. If this supposition was correct, it was never 
proved ; the murderer was never discovered; the truth respecting 
the murder of Farmer Wynn will not be known until the Day of 
Judgment, 


All such formalities as could be complied with, considering the 
rude means at hand, were carried out. To Captain Bassett’s 
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entreaties that the body might be taken to Melbourne, a: peremp- 
tory: refusal was returned. Carriage for that awful freight 
could not be obtained... A rough coffin was constructed, and 
Christian burial was given to the friendless man, on the edge of 

the bush, at the foot of a beautiful wattle tree. A careful search 

had failed to reveal to Jack’s anxious eyes any letter, memorandum, 

or scrap, that could help him in his now desperate quest. There 

was nothing ; the dead man’s pockets had been emptied, and turned 

inside out. 

The traffic of the road was resumed. The still, beautiful night 
came: on. Carter and the opportune parson went on their 
way, having given Jack a rendezvous at Melbourne, and left a 
supply of provisions for the two young men, who intended to 
bivouac on the border of the bush. 

Neither of them ever forgot that solemn night passed under 
the shadow of the great vertical-leaved trees of Australia, with the 
strange stars of the Southern sky shining above them, and the 
shallow grave of a murdered man hard by. They would, at any 
rate, have been too much on the alert to yield to sleep, and the 
restlessness of the tethered horses was an additional disturbance. 
Jeffrey exerted himself to dispel the depression and melancholy 
that had fallen upon Jack, but in vain. This second blow, with 
its terrible accompaniments, had struck him heavily; his courage 
was quenched for the time. What was he to do now? How 
should he discover where in all the wide world Mavis was? 
How was he to know that she was in the wide world at all? To 
return to Melbourne and get away by the first ship in which he 
could secure a passage was now his object, and a feverish im- 
patience, a superstitious feeling of ill-luck possessed him. How 
hard his fate was! How had he deserved its rigour? That he 
should have to inform Mr. Wynn of his brother’s terrible death 
was a hard part of his lot; that he should not know whether the 
fact would come to the knowledge of Mavis, or how she would 
bear the ‘intelligence, was even more hard. Neither Jack nor 
Jeffrey knew what would be done about Farmer Wynn’s claim, and 
his personal effects’ at Bendigo. At all events, they could. do 
nothing; his brother would have to act. - 

‘I shouldn’t give it up so completely as you do,’ said Jeffrey, 
when they were discussing this part of the subject ; ‘for there may 
be papers and things up there that would give the information you 
want, although he had none about him, or, if he had, they were 
stolene However that may be, we can't get at them. Still, it is 
just as well'to keep the chance in view.’ 

Jack could not deny the common-sense of this argument, ‘but 
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he was unable to take heart from it. It might be—that was all. 
In his‘own troubled mind he felt assured that nothing of value 
to him would be found, and that,.if the information of which death 
had deprived him had any written record at all, that record was in 
the possession of the man who had murdered Farmer Wynn. 

That Jeffrey should give up his project of seeing the Bendigo 
gold-fields, and return at once to Melbourne with Jack, seemed 
unreasonable to the latter; but Jeffrey took this part of the 
adventure very lightly. He declared that he would see Jack 
‘through, and the discussion ended in their agreeing to sail for 
England together. The voyage, Jeffrey said, would be a great 
contrast to that adventurous one which had ‘ made him,’ and he 
should like a look at the old country, before he went back to the 
first of the two new ones in which his lot had been successively 
cast. Jeffrey was to pay a visit to Fieldflower Farm. Jack 
pleased himself with the idea of introducing this good fellow 
and staunch friend to his father, to whom he would present an 
entirely new type; the product of a world far outside of the Squire’s 
ken. 

The night wore away. Early in the morning Jack fashioned 
a rude cross of wood, and placed it on the lonely grave of Mavis’s 
father. He made a rough sketch of the place and the outline of 
the forest, but all the time with a dreadful misgiving at his heart; 
that he might never show it to Mavis, and tell her how his 
hands had been about the dead man at the last. This done, the 
friends mounted their horses and started on their way back to 
Melbourne. 


Cuarter XXVIII. 


TROUBLING LETHE. 


Miss NESTLE was summoned one morning in the early spring 
to an after-breakfast conference with the Squire. Its subject. was 
Jack, and the matter in hand was a letter from him which. his 
father had received the day before. It contained an account of 
the tragical death of Wynn, and the destruction of his own hopes. 
The Squire was deeply affected by this intelligence.. He had 
never had a just notion of Wynn’s character, because it had been 
the farmer’s interest to stand well with him, and Wynn. could 
dissimulate when it suited him. The Squire was not only shocked 
but sorry. Besides, the dreadful event implied formidable fuiure 
difficulties for Jack, who would come back to his previous. state 
of ignorance about Mavis without the former resource, and with 
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precisely the same devotion to her. The Squire felt as certain on 
this point as he had felt that Jack would stick to his determina- 
tion to be a soldier, and nothing else, in spite of the news which 
Mr. Dexter brought to Bassett. 

Jack would be unhappy. His life, so well begun, and full of 
promise, would be spoiled. The Squire, with all his heart, soul, 
mind, and strength, wanted his son to be happy, his life to be one 
of well-shapen ends. For himself, he had long been content to do 
without happiness; he knew that for him that treasure lay ‘ where 
the rainbow touches the earth,’ or rather, in a better country; but 
he was not consistent enough to ask himself why should it be 
otherwise for his beloved son? That last hard touch of reason the 
Squire lacked. 

Mr. Bassett looked ill and troubled. Miss Nestle, too, was 
perturbed ; but this was on the Squire’s account. She was not 
particularly grieved about Wynn’s death or the manner of it, 
though she had been decently shocked at the intelligence. She 
had, however, ‘slept on’ the catastrophe, and the night had 
brought her counsels in accordance with her principles. If Wynn 
had stayed at home and minded his business, he would not have 
been killed abroad while meddling with things that were not in 
his line. Furthermore, since she had declined upon the lower 
level of Fieldflower Farm, Miss Nestle had heard a great deal 
about Wynn that had never reached her at the privileged altitude 
of the house on the hill. She therefore reasoned away her mode- 
rate regrets by the reflection that nobody would be the worse for 
his having been knocked on the head, while several people would 
probably be the better. Miss Nestle reflected on this occasion 
that if a certain number of people must be murdered in order to 
keep things straight with a mysterious system she had heard 
talked of as ‘averages,’ it was well they should be persons whom 
the community could comfortably spare. If Wynn had spoken 
first, and died a natural death afterwards, it would have been 
better; but, since the immovable obstinacy of Mr. John had re- 
duced her to hoping to see Mavis Wynn his wife, it was some satis- 
faction that she should never see him Wynn’s son-in-law. The 
truth had been told to Miss Nestle when Jack resolved on following 
Mavis to Australia, and she had been trying ever since to reconcile 
herself to it, by applying her own rule to her own conduct. When 
the Squire now appealed to her memory for any fact or inference 
that might enable him to trace Mavis, in anticipation of Jack’s 
return, Miss Nestle repented her of the indifference and reserve 
with which she had treated the farmer’s wife and daughter 
at their last meeting. It was no salve to her feelings that the 
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suspicions she had entertained were justified by events, and that 
her own sagacity was thereby established. If she had not been so 
sagacious, she might have been able to help her beloved master— 
now that facts had proved too strong for them both—to procure 
his own way for the young man who had never hitherto been 
baulked of it. But regret was unavailing; Miss Nestle could 
render no aid. 

‘She must be found; she must be found,’ said the Squire, so 
emphitically that Trotty Veck started and Isaac turned his topaz 
eyes suspiciously on Miss Nestle as the disturber of the peace; 
‘there is not the slightest chance of his giving her up.’ 

‘He always was the obstinatest boy that could be,’ said Miss 
Nestle, ‘even in his pinafores, bless his heart! And when he got 
into jackets, there was no use in saying “No” tohim. “ Nesty, 
I mean to bave it,” was just like the Burial Service ; there was no 
going against it.’ 

The Squire nodded his head dejectedly, in assent. 

‘To be sure what Mr. Jack stuck to was mostly no harm, but 
he did stick to it, like wax.’ 

‘That is one of his own bits of slang,’ said the Squire with a 
smile. ‘ Well, well, we must wait until he comes back I suppose.’ 

‘ You don’t know for certain when that will be, sir ?’ 

‘No; but I hope he is a good way on his voyage by this time. 
He says, as I told you, that he and his friend, Mr. Jeffrey, were to 
sail by the first ship they could get a passage in, after poor Wynn’s 
affairs were settled, and that he might not write again from 
Melbourne. It will be a bad business if to the last nothing turns 
up. I wish I could do something before he returns. But there’s 
no way, there’s no way.’ 

‘Couldn’t Mr. Dexter find one, sir, if you were to go to London 
and see him?’ 

The Squire’s face brightened : 

‘A capital idea,’ he said, ‘I will go.’ 

Mr. Bassett, like many men who lead quiet lives and move 
from home but seldom, was quick in acting upon a resolution 
implying change of scene. He started for London on the following 
morning, and knocked at the door of Mr. Dexter’s house in Taviton 
Street, just as that gentleman, having devoted the allotted time 
to his port wine and his evening paper, was about to enjoy himself 
over what he called ‘arrears’ of work. Mr. Bassett was ushered 
into the dining-room, and as Mr. Dexter rose to give him a sur- 
prised but hearty greeting, he placed the newspaper over the pile 
of documents by his side. There was a little embarrassment in 
his manner, but the Squire did not notice it. 
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Mr. Bassett had dined at the Euston Hotel, and the two friends 
were soon engrossed with the business of the hour. This was the 
latest. intelligence from Jack—who stood much* higher than 
formerly in Mr. Dexter’s fayour—and the Syuire’s melancholy 
comments upon it. The lawyer listened with the inexhaustible 
professional patience, in the intelligent professional silence, and 
with interest quickened by his remembrance of Mavis Wynn. His 
first comment cheered the Squire. 

‘If she is alive,’ he said, ‘I do not think we can fail to find 
her. Supposing her father has left no clue, there will arise the 
necessity for advertising for her on account of the property he has 
left. Now, as the only conceivable reason for her silence would 
be obedience to some unaccountable command of his, she will know 
that'she is free from anything of that kind when she learns that 
he is dead. Depend upon it, your son will hear of her then.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Mr. Bassett, ‘ you are quite right, Dexter ; this 
will be the way out of the wood. We shall find her if, as you say, 
she is alive.’ 

‘And your son would certainly have heard of her death. There 
would have been some communication, some last message from her, 
depend upon it. All will be well. The boy will win his wife, and 
nobody can deny that he will have earned her. I used not alto- 
gether to admire his tenacity, as you may remember. I now 
admire it thoroughly in its higher form of constancy.’ 

The Squire cheered up still more. 

‘It is fortunate that you have come to town to-day,’ said 
Mr. Dexter with the slight embarrassment he had already shown 
‘for I particularly wanted to see you, and meant to write to you 
to-night.’ 

‘ Indeed !’ 

Mr. Dexter slipped his hand under the newspaper, withdrew a 
packet from the pile, and held it on his knee while speaking : 

‘I have something serious to say to you, Squire. It is on the 
subject that has been a silent one between us for so long.’ 

‘Is this indispensable ?’ 

‘Entirely so. I have had a visit to-day from M. Reveillon. 
He has a communication of imperative importance to make to 
you. I assure you, Squire, that you must receive it, and I was 
about to write and ask you to come up to town for the purpose.’ 

‘Do you know its nature? You are aware that I disclaim all 
right of interference in any way whatsoever ; that—they—are abso- 
lutely free, as free as if I were dead.’ 

‘I know that you made such a compact; but you cannot confer 
what is not yours to bestow, and the facts are against you here.’ 
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¢ What has happened ?’ 

¢ This will tell you.’ 

Mr. Dexter rose and held out the hitherto concealed packet 
to the Squire, who took it reluctantly, glancing nervously at 
the address. 

‘Nothing that is bad in itself has happened, but you will be 
obliged to reconsider your position.’ 

‘That I can never do.’ 

Mr. Dexter privately recorded his belief that Jack’s obstinacy 
was of the hereditary kind, but he patiently replied : 

‘Very good. We shall see. Will you read that, and let us 
discuss the subject to-night; or will you take it with you, as I 
should advise, and meet Reveillon at my office to-morrow ?’ 

¢You are clear that I must meet him ?’ 

‘Quite clear.’ 

‘Very well, then ; I will keep any appointment you make for me 
And now I will go; I am tired. Ishall see you in the morning.’ 

Mr. Dexter went.to the house-door with the Squire, .stood for 
a minute or two on the threshold, watching him as he walked 
down the street, then returned to the dining-room, sat down before 
the fire, poked it, and fell into a brown study. 

‘It was very unlike Bassett,’ so ran Mr. Dexter’s thoughts, *to 
be so unwilling, or unable, to enter upon this matter; to ask no 
questions, to make no fight against its being pressed upon him. 
I take it his pride has been heavily battered by Jack’s affair, and 
some.softer feeling may be creeping in through the breach: : It’s 
late in the day, but “ better late than never.”’ 



































On rehching his hotel Mr. Bassett applied himself to read the 
following :— 

‘I address you, Randolph, under circumstances beyond my 
control. .These circumstances oblige me to break the silence of 
many ~years. It will distress you to receive a communication 
from me, but it will distress you less than to have the matter 
which I must lay before you, disclosed to you in the first instance 
by a stranger. In addition to this reason for doing so, I am”in- 
structed that it is my duty to write to you. 

‘A complication of my position has arisen. It is one which I 
ought to have foreseen and avoided, but can now only face. ‘Tam 
driven by it to intrude upon you. Your daughter, who does not 
yet know that she has a father living, but must presently be told 
the truth—to her joy or sorrow will be for you to decide—is now 
a good and lovely girl, nearly eighteen years old. She resembles 
neither you nor me—she is strikingly like the miniature: portrait 
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of your mother. She is sought in marriage by a French officer ; 
he is a Captain in the Chasseurs d’Orléans; his personal character 
and social position are unexceptionable. She loves this young 
man. His name is Réné de Rastacq. His mother lives within a 
few miles of my dwelling, and is my friend. She is anxious that 
her son should marry our daughter, and has made formal proposals 
to me, according to the custom here. 

‘You will have learned by this statement, for what cause I 
break the silence which has lasted so long, and what is the obliga- 
tion that rests upon both of us. Madame de Rastacq and her son 
await my answer. I have told them that I cannot enter into the 
matter until certain papers are in my possession. Our daughter 
has dutifully accepted that delay. It is impossible to prolong it, 
and it is impossible that Sybil can enter this honourable family 
under a false name, and as the fatherless daughter of a widow. 

‘Madame de Rastacq strictly adheres to the manners, customs, 
and ideas of her country. She loves her son, and she loves our 
daughter. She knows nothing whatever of my own history, but 
she is aware that I can give Sybil a good fortune; nevertheless, 
she would break this engagement and Sybil’s heart with it, if the 
breath of suspicion rested on my child, or that of scandal upon me. 
You will ask, why should suspicion or scandal rest upon either of 
us, were the whole truth known? I. answer, because such a 
position as mine, such a history as ours, is out of harmony with 
the social system and the social ideas of France. When I have 
told Madame de Rastacq that you and I parted, by mutual consent, 
after a year of marriage, rendered wretched by my blind folly and 
detestable vanity; when I have told her that you left me absolute 
mistress of my own life, and of all the money I might earn or 
inherit, and having learned that I was expecting a child, declined 
to make any change in our contract of separation on that account, 
but declared that you would never see the child, lest you might 
come to love it, and have to suffer in its person also from the con- 
flict between your principles and ideas and mine; when I have told 
her that thereupon I formed the resolution of allowing myself to 
be regarded as a widow, and Sybil as fatherless—she will say to 


me, “ Prove your statement.” She will say to me, “Who were — 


you ?—in what position were you when this English gentleman 
married you?” I shall have to answer:—“I was the famous 
singer, Dorothea d’Esterres. I promised my husband if he would 
keep our marriage secret until I had achieved one more triumph, 
that I would leave the stage, and go to his quiet English home 
with him and his motherless little son; but the spell of my pro- 
fession was upon me; I could not realise the deep dislike with 
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which my husband regarded the publicity of my life, its odious 
associations, and the complications of a secret marriage. At 
length he gave me my choice—‘ Keep your promise, or give me 
up. Vanity, temper, astonished anger that he could place such 
an alternative before me, made me reckless, I made my choice: 
like that of Esau, it was profane. By that choice I have ever since 
had to abide, and now the punishment of it, which I have borne for 
all these years, alone, as it was fitting I should bear it, threatens 
to fall upon my child!” What will Madame de Rastacq answer 
to this? She will answer that her eon cannot marry the daughter 
of a public singer, whose husband left her before her child was 
born! 

‘This is the situation which our contract of parting, made 
before we knew that there was one who might have to suffer for 
our sins, has created for our child. The fortune which my uncle, 
Charles d’Esterres, bequeathed to me, added to that which was of 
my own earning, and which you disdained to share, will not avail to 
shake the resolution of Madame de Rastacq. The point of honour 
will prevail with her over every other consideration. For Sybil’s 
feelings I can answer confidently. She is of a delicate constitu- 
tion, and extremely sensitive. The knowledge that the misery of 
her life was of my making would break her heart. 

‘I have put before you my plain statement in the fewest 
words I could use. Randolph, what will you do? I am told that 
your son is all your heart can desire, and that you are devoted 
to him. Do you not think he would plead for his sister if he 
knew of her existence, without any thought of the miserable 
woman who crossed his father’s path to darken it, but who 
might have filled, however humbly, the vacant place of his 
own young mother? © One day or another his turn will come. 
When he tells you that his happiness is in the keeping of a 
woman whom he loves, what is there that you will not do to gain 
for him his heart’s desire? Will you do nothing for his sister ? 
She has grown up to womanhood without the guidance of a father, 
without the companionship of a brother. This is a heavy penalty 
for our innocent child to bear. Is she to bear a penalty heavier 
still ? 

‘I put this question to you with fear, but also with hope. 
On every side of a matter which has been wrong from the begin- 
ning, there must be pain; but should it not be so apportioned 
as to spare the guiltless? The revelation of our marriage cannot 
fail to be a severe trial to you; it is, however, inevitable, although 
it should cause Madame de Rastacq to refuse her sanction to her 
son’s marriage with our daughter. How is this avowal to be 
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made? On your decision hangs the future of two young lives. 
Our child and her husband may realise what you and I once 
dreamed of. Instead of paying the price of our disillusion, they 
may reap the benefit of our experience. 

‘Will you come here and acknowledge me as your wife, and 
Sybil as your daughter? Will you—putting me altogether aside, 
for I have not one thought for myself in the matter—take your 
true position, and vindicate your daughter’s right to enter an 
honourable family, by establishing her mother’s good name? Will 
you do this, Randolph, for God’s sake first, and then for the sake 
of her whom we have so deeply wronged? I think you would love 
the child if you knew her, and you would see she has not been 
brought up on principles and with ideas so entirely unlike your 
own as you take mine to be. She has lived in such retirement, 
she knows so little of the world, that I do not think she has ever 
realised that disappointment has any place in it. 

‘You would not recognise me, if we met. I have sometimes 
thought that if we were to meet, we might become friends, and the 
ghost of the past be laid. But it is not with this idea that I write ; 
my motive is the single one which [ have stated. My prayer is 
wrung from me by the peril of my child. Let it not be made in 
vain to her father. 

‘M. Reveillon takes this to Mr. Dexter. He is also charged by 
me with certain communications relating to money matters. These 
are rendered necessary by French law and custom. He will have 
to ask you for papers—our marriage certificate, your formal con- 
sent to Sybil’s betrothal, and others. In any case I should have 
to be furnished with these. In the event which I dread to think 
of they will be useless. 

‘DoroTHEA VIVIAN Bassert.’ 


The small hours of the night found Mr. Bassett sitting before 
the fire, as he was wont to sit at home; but no book kept him 
company. His head was bent upon his breast, his hands hung 
over his knees, his face wore the painful, laborious expression of 
one who is travelling back in spirit along old pathways in the 
mood of a self-accuser and a judge. 

The ‘old story’ was then to have a sequel? The book in 
which it was written was not a sealed volume, but one of ‘ remem- 
brance.’ He had said in his resolute pride that his marriage with 
the woman who had broken her word, who had preferred her stage 
career to him, should be as though it had never been. And this 
had been so, for many years. His sensitive and tenacious nature 
had received an indelible impression. His wife’s choice, he 
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believed, had been deliberate, and in accordance with her inveterate 
tastes. Her first concession, he was firmly convinced, had been 
dictated by mere impulse, and her so-called love for him had been 
a passing fancy, dispelled when brought to the covenanted test. 
He was incapable of looking at the case from any standpoint but 
that of his injured confidence and his wounded pride. His wife 
had proposed the first contract, and she had broken it. She had 
accepted the second, but its terms admitted of no breaking. 
He had suffered severely, but always with a resolution to conquer 
the pain of an irrevocable, irretrievable ill, and he had conquered it. 
His secret marriage and its termination, had become an old story to 
Mr. Bassett sooner than a similar experience would have become an 
old story to many a less just-minded and kind-hearted man. 

He had made a great mistake, and another person was in- 
evitably involved in its consequences. In the time of calm 
thinking—it was not slow of coming—he dwelt much on the 
possibilities of his wife’s future. She was highly gifted, famous, 
ambitious ; the world, which she had for a while believed she could 
bear to sacrifice—-nay more, that it would be ‘ well lost’ for his sake 
—was at her feet. From the fetters of her secret marriage he had 
no power to release her. She had proved to herself that a hus- 
band’s love could not compete with the breath of public applause ; 
she would not miss that which she had deliberately rejected. The 
false position of a woman supposed to be free, while in reality bound 
by marriage vows, was irremediable, but she would support it with 
dignity. When he should have lived down his own pain, he need 
think no more of her. The way she had chosen lay fair and flower- 
strewn before the popular singer. 

He was living down his pain, in the company of his little son 
and his books, when the first news he had heard of his wife, beyond 
the mention of her in newspapers, reached him. 

That intelligence was of a startling nature: his wife would 
soon be a mother! The fact was briefly communicated to him 
by herself. His action upon this was characteristic of his sim- 
plicity and tenacity alike. He had no complex motives, and he 
failed to recognise and allow for them in other people. He was 
rarely in doubt, and once ‘ resolved,’ remained so. Variableness of 
mind was a factor which he did not take into account. That his 
wife was sorry for what she had done, that she meant her simple 
statement as an appeal, did not occur to him, He was only anxious 
to assure her that he would never interfere with her sole authority 
over their child. If she now regarded the avowal of their marriage 
as necessary, she was free to acknowledge it. On this point he had 
no suggestion to offer, | 
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From that hour until the present, Mr. Bassett had never held 
any direct communication with his wife. A formal notification of 
the birth of their daughter was sent to him through Mr. Dexter, 
who had been made acquainted with the facts, and then the curtain 
dropped upon that scene of the Squire’s life-drama. Soon after, 
he, like all the rest of the public, read of the withdrawal of 
Dorothea d’Esterres from the lyric stage, to the unutterable woe 
of a world which very soon forgot her existence. 

¢ Has she been mistaken in that, too ?’ was Mr. Bassett’s mental 
comment upon this event. 

The story was a very old one now, and for several peaceful 
studious years it had not caused Mr. Bassett any disturbance of 
mind. When Jack told his love-story to his father, a chord was 
struck which had long been silent in the Squire’s breast. His boy 
had set sail upon that treacherous sea in which he himself had 
made shipwreck. What would his son’s fortunes be? The bitter- 
ness with which the Squire had repeated Jack’s assurance of 
Mavis’s love, remarking to himself that his son * would not have the 
world for his rival,’ was due to an awakened memory. He had then 
been forced to admit importunate thoughts of the past; now they 
were crowding in upon him with merciless urgency, at this appeal 
from the mother of his unknown daughter. 

There is no lesson more sure to be taught us by life than the 
impossibility of limiting the consequences of our errors to our- 
selves. If there be any conscience, any heart in us, we learn that 
lesson by dint of many stripes, and with bitter secret tears. 

The Squire learnt it thoroughly, and took it to heart, in his 
night-watch. He had never thought about his daughter, except 
in the vaguest way; and now he found himself the arbiter of her 
fate, She had hardly been a reality to his mind, and now he 
seemed to see her, so vivid was the effect produced by his wife’s 
comment on Sybil’s likeness to his mother. 

His wife’s letter affected him strangely. The very hand- 
writing was like a message from the dead. Then, there was some- 
thing under the restrained and self-effacing tone that startled him. 
And she thought that he would not recognise her if they were to 
meet! Well, perhaps it might be so—it was a long time ago! 
More than all the lifetime of their daughter; the girl, so like his 
mother, whom he had never seen. If she was like his mother she 
must be like Jack, but with dark eyes, What would Jack think 
when he should learn the truth ? 

The Squire had paid little heed to what his son said of the 
young Frenchman whom he had rescued from amid the mound 
of dead after Inkerman. Trying to remember Jack’s words, he 
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was reminded that he had talked of an excursion to Brittany, 
to visit de Rastacq, as a thing to be done in the future. So, if 
this revival of the old story had not come about, the brother and 
sister might have met as strangers! Years had passed since he 
had known where his wife was living; the mention of de Rastacq’s 
home had no association for him. 


With his first glance at the Squire, when he saw him on the 
following morning, Mr. Dexter said to himself, ‘He will go. 
The letter has hit a joint in his harness. That joint is Jack!’ 


Madame Vivian’s agent had looked forward with a good 
deal of curiosity to his interview with her husband. He had 
previously believed the Squire to be the most implacable and pig- 
headed of mortals, and secretly wondered at the infatuation which 
made such a woman as Madame Vivian cling to the idea of him, 
in their hopeless separation, as he was perfectly sure she did. 
M. Reveillon was, however, favourably impressed by Mr. Bassett, 
and particularly liked his simplicity and ‘ Britannic frankness.’ 
Having lucidly set forth the French legal and social method of 
proceeding in the matter of marriage, he asked Mr. Bassett the 
downright question, whether he intended to give the sanction of 
his presence to his daughter’s betrothal ? 

‘I do, sir,’ replied the Squire. ‘It is my intention to write to 
my wife to that effect to-day.’ 

‘I am sincerely rejoiced to hear it,’ said M. Reveillon. 

It was finally decided that the Squire and M. Reveillon should 
travel together so far as Paris. M. Reveillon then withdrew, 
and Mr. Bassett wrote a note to Miss Nestle. He said merely 
that unforeseen business obliged him not only to protract his 
absence from home, but to go to France for a short time. 

The Squire dined with Mr. Dexter, and their after-dinner talk 
led to an extension of his plan. He proposed that Mr. Dexter 
should accompany himself and M. Reveillon. Mr. Dexter had a 
way of finding time to devote to his old friend’s interests, and he 
agreed to go with him, to the great relief of the Squire. 

Mr. Bassett’s proposal was indeed much to Mr. Dexter’s mind. 
He felt an ardent curiosity with respect to the Squire’s wife, for a 
reason which had nothing to do with the interest inspired by the 
present crisis of affairs. This curiosity had arisen out of a certain 
occurrence of that morning. 

Among the documents that he had collected for M. Reveillon 
was the intimation of his daughter’s birth which had been sent to 
Mr. Bassett. This was written by the ‘confidential companion’ 
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(so the writer styled herself) of Mrs. Bassett, and it was signed, 
‘Mary Metge.’ It was nearly eighteen years since Mr. Dexter 
had seen this paper, and he naturally had no recollection of the 
signature. But, on removing it from the tin box, wherein it had 
reposed all those years, he had recognised both the writing and 
the name. The housekeeper at Bassett had been instructed by 
Mr. Lansdell to communicate, when necessary, with Mr. Dexter. 
She had obeyed her employers’ instructions, and her communications 
were signed, *‘ Mary Metge.’ 

‘Mrs. Bassett is a very clever woman,’ said Mr. Dexter to him- 
self. ‘The unheard-of accommodatingness of the man ought per- 
haps to have made me suspect something, especially as Reveillon 
knew all about the loss of the suit; but it didn’t. And so the 
Squire’s wife is the Squire’s tenant—her former companion is 
housekeeper at Bassett, Lansdell’s a dummy—and I am her man 
of business! She is a very clever woman. How the deuce did 
she make such a mess of her own affairs? How did she fail to 
manage the most manageable man alive, provided one never 
forgets his pride, and doesn’t go too dead against his prejudices ? ’ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
HIDDEN JEWELS, 


‘Wat a horrid thing money is! Don’t you think so, Mar- 
guerite? If it wasn’t for money, we might all be so happy and 
comfortable, instead of waiting about in this way, and not know- 
ing anything for certain.’ 

The speaker was Sybil Vivian, and her half jesting, half petulant 
words were addressed to Mavis. The two girls were walking on 
the platform under the verandah. 

‘I suppose I ought sagely to remind you,’ said Mavis, ‘ that 
without money none of us in this lower world can be either happy 
or comfortable. But I will neglect my duty, and agree with’you.’ 

‘There’s a good girl. It is really delightful of you, Marguerite, 
to put up with me as you do, and never to want to improve the 
occasion. You can improve occasions so well, too: for you know 
you really are a rock of sense. The time seems so long until M. 
Reveillon comes back, and’ brings those tiresome papers about 
Maman’s family and all that. Do you think it was very nice of 
Madame de Rastacq to make it a condition that Réné is not to 
come here until everything has been arranged? I thought Maman 
seemed rather hurt about it, and it made me feel almost ashamed 
—I could not settle with myself why it gave me that feeling—but 
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Réné did not mind a bit. Shall I tell you what he said? Yes? 
Very well then, I will. He said, ‘* We must let my good mother 
have her way in this; it will not interfere in the least with our 
having our way on the main point.” Of course he is right; 
Réné is always right—and oh, what a good son he is! So respect- 
ful, so forbearing! Still, dear Marguerite, you cannot imagine, 
because you do not know, how dreary the days are that do not 
bring him.’ 

Mavis smiled very sadly. She could have told the happy 
young girl who talked so lightly of dreary days, what was the real 
meaning of those that must pass on and on in hopeless pro- 
cession, never bringing, never by any possibility to bring, the touch 
of a vanished hand, or the sound of a voice that is still. ‘I can 
guess, dear,’ she answered gently, ‘ but the time will not be long 
in passing, and you know, if “il faut souffrir pour étre belle,” one 
must also suffer something for being happy.’ 

‘Oh yes, I suppose so. And we shall be so happy! Don’t you 
think we shall, Marguerite? Who could have a better chance of 
happiness than I with Réné ? ’ 

‘No one, I should think, except Réné with you.’ 

‘I think Maman quite likes him,’ continued Sybil, thanking 
Mavis with a squeeze of her arm for that pleasant speech, ‘ though 
she looks so troubled and so absent. It is not on his account, I 
am sure; it is only on account of these horrid papers, and the 
French way of doing things. She looked ill this morning, did 
she not? but still she looked lovely. I think there is no one so 
handsome as Maman; there is so much 77 her face, Réné says. Is 
it not strange that I know so little about Maman? Not even 
whether she and my father were very happy together. It is only 
lately I have had any thoughts about these things.’ 

The girls had turned at the rock barrier at the end of the 
platform-walk, and were now under that portion of the verandah 
upon which Madame Vivian’s windows opened. . They looked up 
as her voice calling to Sybil reached them, and saw her leaning 
over the railing of the verandah. 

‘ Have you had enough walking ?’ she said. 

‘Yes, Maman, if you want us.’ 

‘I do, both of you. Come to me here.’ 

‘ Has she had any news? Is it about Réné?’ 

‘I cannot guess, It is no bad news about him or anything 
else, at all events.’ 

In a few minutes the two girls joined Madame Vivian in her 
study. She was standing near the lofty carved oak chimney- 
piece ; a wood fire was burning on the hearth, and its light played 
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upon her tall figure, arrayed in her invariable morning dress of 
white cashmere bordered with swan’s down. Her snow-white hair 
was’ shaded with a lappet of Venetian lace. The writing-table 
was covered with papers, and Madame Vivian had apparently been 
at work for some hours that morning. 

‘Here we are, Maman,’ said Sybil gaily, but with an anxious 
glance at her mother’s face, ‘and we feel both honoured and 
puzzled, I assure you. It is not often you let us into the Blue 
Closet at this time of day.’ 

‘Suppose you were going to be shown some of the secrets of 
the Blue Closet,’ said Madame Vivian, ‘what would you think of 
that ?’ 

‘Delightful!’ exclaimed Sybil; ‘I love secrets, and I don’t 
think I was ever told one in my life. Sit down, Marguerite. 
Begin, Maman! Why, what in the world is the matter with 
Julius Cesar?’ 

Madame Vivian had placed her hand on the head of a figure 
of a Roman warrior that projected from the carved panel on 
the right side of the chimney-piece; the panel moved slowly, 
revolving upon hidden hinges, and fell back against the wall, like a 
door, revealing a sheet of metal, with a small keyhole in it. 

The girls looked at each other in amazement, as Madame 
Vivian put a little gold key, which she wore on her watch chain, 
into this aperture. -‘ You did not know how appropriate the 
name was, when in one of your saucy fits you called this room the 
Blue Closet, my darling,’ she said, with a look of infinite love at 
Sybil, ‘ but all its hidden treasures are for you. In a few days 
you will be no longer quite and only my own. I determined to 
give you these pretty things first, to help you through the time 
that I have no power to shorten for you.’ She turned the key, 
and pushed back the heavy noiseless door of the iron safe. The girls, 
who had risen and approached the hiding-place, looked in and saw 
a casket of silver; Madame Vivian took this out and placed it on 
her writing-table. It was discoloured, but Sybil saw that it was 
of very fine workmanship. 

‘Oh, Maman, what is in it ?’ 

‘ Some of the things that you talked about the other day-—things . 
like those that are given to great singers and actresses—jewels, my 
darling.’ 

She raised the casket-lid, and a cry of admiration burst from 
Sybil’s lips. Ona bed of purple velvet lay a necklace of superb 
diamonds. Their long imprisonment had not robbed their ever- 
lasting lustre of a ray of its brilliance; it shot forth to meet 
the sunbeams in many-coloured flashes, saluting them as its kin. 
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‘Take them in your hands,’ said Madame Vivian, ‘ you will 
see them better so.’ 

Sybil obeyed her, and she and Mavis examined the jewels, 
talking about them rapturously. ‘Now look here,’ said Madame 
Vivian, and showed them a second tray in the casket, whose con- 
tents were earrings, bracelets, and a spray for the hair, all of 
fine brilliants. The wonder and delight of the girls seemed 
inexhaustible, but Mavis noticed that Madame Vivian looked 
tired and sad, also that she did not touch the gems, but 
bade her clasp the necklace on Sybil’s fair throat, and hang the 
earrings in her pretty ears. Sybil could hardly realise that these 
splendid things were hers ; she was quite dazzled by their beauty, 
and overwhelmed her mother with thanks. There was only one 
drawback to her joy ; she would not be able to show them to Réné 
until the tiresome papers had arrived, and the horrid formali- 
ties were all over. How pleased he would be! ‘But have you 
never worn them, Maman?’ asked Sybil: ‘never at all since— 
since my father died ?’ 

‘I have not worn them for many years, my dear. I have kept 
them for you, and now they are yours.’ 

‘Were they your mother’s? Did she give them to you when 
you were going to be married ?’ 

‘No. They were given to me, but not by my mother. I can 
see you are longing to know all about them, and I promise you 
that you shall know. But not just yet—one grand sensation at a 
time, if you please.’ 

‘ Has it anything to do with M. Reveillon, and the papers ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Madame Vivian very gravely: ‘it has, Take 
your casket now, my darling, and leave me. You and Marguerite 
will have the whole afternoon to yourselves, for I have to go to 
the presbytére.’ 

Sybil left her mother reluctantly. The glory of the diamonds 
was somehow dimmed. The two girls went to the music room, 
and Mavis sang magnificently, while Sybil sat listening, with the 
silver casket in her lap. When the pony carriage came to the 
door, Madame Vivian appeared in the hall; Sybil ran down to see 
her start, and carried the casket under her arm. Her mother 
laughed. 

‘You remind me of the time you had your first doll, and 
carried it about everywhere for a week—generally by its feet. 
Are you going to sleep with your treasures under your pillow ?’ 

‘ Mademoiselle would do much better to put the casket back 
into the strong coffer of Madame,’ observed Grégoire drily. 
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Sybil re-entered the house slowly and thoughtfully. ‘ Margue- 
rite,’ she said, ‘ I think I must be adownright fool. This morning 
I told you that I hated money, and you put up with that! Inow 
announce that I detest business, abhor “ papers,” dislike lawyers, 
and can’t endure family secrets. Will you put up with that too ?’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Mavis cheerfully. ‘1 don’t know much about 
most of those things, but what I do know, I don’t like. However, 
I feel sure of this, dear Sybil, if there is any mystery, if there are 
any family secrets in your case, the clearing up of them is near. 
You can no more doubt your mother’s judgment than her affection ; 
depend on it she has done right.’ 

‘I never did doubt that,’ said Sybil, ¢ but still I wish we could 
all be as transparent as the de Rastacqs.’ 

Then, throwing off her thoughtful mood, she asked Mavis 
whether she felt up to a walk through the pass ? 

‘Maman will be away for hours; our time is our own; it is 
an age since I have seen Nurse Jeanne and my dear old man. It 
will do me good to have a talk with them, and tell them all my 
wonders. But don’t say yes, Marguerite, if you are tired.’ 

‘I am not at all tired; I should enjoy the walk. Besides, the 
day is so fine, I shall be able to finish my sketch of the Giant’s 
Stepping-Stones, and the Devil’s Rock. You can leave me under 
my willow-tree for an hour. I can do it in that time.’ 

The girls started on their pleasant walk. Mavis carried a neat 
little sketching-case, a gift from Madame Vivian, who had pro- 
cured lessons in drawing for her, as one means of ministering to 
the mental malady she had discerned, and Sybil carried a black 
leather handbag. Mavis took no notice of this until they were 
well on their way, when she asked Sybil what she was taking to 
Penhoél ? 

Sybil laughed. 

‘ Not any “ goodies ” to-day ; nor yet a good book. Guess!’ 

Mavis could not guess. 

‘ Well, then, I'll tell you, though I think it’s rather stupid of 
you not to be able to guess, when you know the interest he takes 
in everything concerning me. It’s the diamonds!’ 

‘The diamonds! Oh, Sybil! Is it safe ?’ 

‘Safe? Of course it’s safe! Why, what could possibly happen 
to them? See, I have made a nice bed of a fine handkerchief for 
them in the bottom of the bag—oh, Marguerite, how they shine!’ 

She shut up the bag and they walked on. The willow-tree of 
which Mavis had spoken was on the near side of the river, half 
way up the bank at arather steep part of it, which led straight 
up to a narrow pathway sheltered with bushes. Beyond these 
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the rocks rose in clustering masges. It afforded good shelter as 
well as an excellent point of view. Mavis settled herself in her 
selected place, from whence she could not be seen by anyone 
crossing the Giant’s Stepping-Stones, while she could follow with 
her eyes Sybil’s light and buoyant steps. When she was half-way 
across, Sybil stopped, and holding up the black bag, gaily shook 
it in the air. Mavis fancied she could hear her ringing laugh. 
Then she betook herself to her drawing and her own thoughts, 

As Sybil turned the shoulder of the rock she saw Jeanne 
coming down the steep road with Babette; they were carrying a 
heavy basket between them.’ Jeanne greeted Sybil with her usual 
effusiveness, and called out to Penhoél from the door; 

‘ Eh, here is our angel!’ ; 

Penhoél was at his work, with Mistigris by his side; the tidy 
house was pleasant and peaceful. The basket-maker was delighted 
to see Sybil, and declared he had been expecting her. 

‘I thought it was your hand I heard on the latch just now,’ 
he said ; ‘and your foot going past the window. So light a touch, 
so light a foot! And M. le Capitaine? Have you brought him? 
Is he coming to fetch you?’ 

‘No, my dear old man, no. It’s very sad, you know, and those 
horrid lawyer people have put us “en pénitence.”’ Then in her 
frank and girlish way she told her troubles to Jeanne and her 
husband. She had taken her customary place by Penhoél’s side, 
and sat with her back towards the door of the room in which the 
material for Penhoél’s basket-making was stored. Jeanne had 
immediately begun to busy herself with the toasting of a cake 
for Sybil—who solemnly partook of a similar dainty on each 
of her visits—the heads of the three occupants of the kitchen 
were all turned in the same direction, when the door of the 
adjoining room was noiselessly pushed open by half an inch, 
and as much of a face as could be applied to the aperture, 
appeared at it. The eavesdropper was quite safe from detection 
while Jeanne, Penhoél, and Sybil maintained their respective 
positions. <A pair of fierce black eyes rapidly scanned the situa- 
tion, and then fixed themselves upon the mahogany book-case, 
which was placed against the opposite wall, exactly facing the 
door. 

‘Don’t be long about toasting the cake,’ said Sybil, ‘I have 


_ got something beautiful to show you. It’s in my bag; but I 


won’t take it out until you can attend to it.’ 

‘The cake is just done, my little one,’ said Jeanne. ‘ Only two 
minutes more! I can guess what the something pretty is, a 
present from M. le Capitaine.’ 
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‘No, it isn’t. Haven’t I told you that nothing is arranged as 
yet, and he mustn’t give me any presents, or write to me, or come 
to see me, until all is settled? It is.a present though, and a far 
grander one, I fancy, than ever M. le Capitaine will give me. 
Thank you, nurse Jeanne ; now I will eat my cake, and then you 
shall see what you shall see. You will open your eyes, I can tell you.’ 

Jeanne was so accustomed to humouring Sybil, as if she were 
still a child, that she almost forgot she was not a child in reality, 
and she listened, with pleased curiosity, but with no notion that 
any more than some pretty elegant trifle was in question. 

Sybil ate her cake; made Jeanne sit by her side, so that she 
was placed between the two, and exactly opposite the door at 
which the unseen listener was stationed; then opening the bag 
with a pretty air of ceremony and solemnity, she took out a 
handkerchief. This she spread on Penhoél’s knees, and laid 
upon it, first, the diamond necklace. Penhoél, to whom the 
splendid thing conveyed no notion of its value, but who saw its 
beauty, exclaimed at sight of it, as Sybil herself had done; but 
Jeanne jumped up, struck her hands together, and cried out : 

‘Heavens! the necklace of His Majesty !’ 

‘ Necklace of His Majesty! nonsense, nurse Jeanne. Do you 
suspect me of stealing the Crown Diamonds? it is the necklace of 
my own dear mother, and these ’"—laying each as she named it on 
Penhoél’s knee—‘ are her bracelets, her earrings, and a spray 
for her hair. How beautiful she must have looked when she wore 
them. Did you ever see her * en grande toilette,” and all shining 
with these splendid things, nurse Jeanne? I never did, you know ; 
I had no idea she possessed any diamonds. They were in a strong 
coffer in a hiding-place under a panel of the chimney-piece in her 
study, and she took them out and gave them to me for my very 
own, this morning. I knew you would like to see them, dear old 
man, and so, as you cannot come to visit my fine things, I brought 
them to visit you.’ 

‘I never saw anything so beautiful,’ said Penhoél, who had 
been touching the gems admiringly with his large thin dexterous 
hands, and now held up the necklace, so that the coloured light 
streamed from it. ‘You will look fine in all these; but you 
ought to keep them as safe as Madame has kept them.’ 

‘There’s a silver box for them, and Maman has given me 
that too. I should have brought it, only that it is square and 
would not fit into the bag. It is such a beauty! with figures of 
the twelve apostles on the sides, and a crown lying on crossed 
palm branches on the top. Did you ever see it, Jeanne? Did you 

- ever see Maman wear those jewels, before my father died ?’ 
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Jeanne had recovered her composure by an effort, after her 
unguarded exclamation; but she was again embarrassed by Sybil’s 
questions. The girl, totally unconscious of her embarrassment, 
and occupied with the bracelets—she had clasped them on her 
wrists and was turning them about before Penhoél’s eyes—repeated 
her words. Jeanne had to answer : 

‘ Yes, my little one, I have seen Madame wear those diamonds, 
and she looked very grand in them. I know the silver casket too. 
It was made, Madame once told me, by a famous worker in silver, 
for the daughter of the Queen who was put to death, and it held 
relics of her mother,’ 

* Ah, then, that accounts for the crown and palm-branch. I 
suppose it was one of Uncle d’Esterres’ treasures. Look, look!’ 
exclaimed Sybil, passing to another subject, to Jeanne’s relief, 
‘ when I jingle the earrings they actually shoot out sparks !’ 

She slipped the baubles into her ears, and shook her dark 
shining head. The earrings were of the old girandole pattern, and 
they made a faint little musical tinkling. Penhoél looked at her 
with the greatest admiration, and hazarded a guess at the value of 
the jewels. 

‘I dare say, now,’ he said, ‘ they’re worth a thousand francs.’ 

‘What do you say?’ exclaimed Jeanne, almost angrily; ‘a 
thousand frances! a hundred thousand never bought them, you 
may be sure; nearer two hundred thousand, I should say.’ 

The mere idea of such a sum fairly took away Penhoél’s 
breath, and indeed it startled Sybil also. 

‘Oh, Jeanne,’ she said ; ‘ are they really such valuable things ? 
I had no notion of that. What can Ido with them? They are 
much too splendid for a girl like me.’ 

‘ They are not too splendid for Madame de Rastacq “la jeune,” ’ 
said Jeanne, fondly smoothing the dark satin-like head of her 
nursling, and gently removing the jewels from her ears. 

‘TI will pack them up now,’ said Sybil, ‘ for I cannot stay more 
than an hour, and I’ve been here three-quarters, chattering about 
myself all the time too. Maman is gone to the presbytére, and 
I know it is to talk about me. There, they are quite safe in their 
bed now, and we'll talk of something else.’ She began to question 
Jeanne about her neighbours, and what she had been doing lately, 
and was very gay and amusing until the hour had run out, when 
she took leave of Jeanne and her husband, and ran merrily down 
the green slope. 


(To be concluded.) 











W Cruise on the Min iver. 


Just twenty years ago, ‘Chinese Gordon,’ having completed the 
survey of every town and village within twenty miles of Shanghai, 
wrote home that ‘ The’country is the same everywhere—a dead flat, 
with innumerable creeks and bad pathways ;’ adding, ‘ There is 
nothing of any interest in China; if you have seen one village, 
you have seen the whole country.’ I can scarcely imagine a more 
remarkable instance of the common tendency to generalise from a 
few known facts ! 

While cordially endorsing this implied verdict of the hideous- 
ness of the country near Shanghai, I can truly say that my six 
months’ wanderings in China have been brimful of interest, and 
although the time has been by far too short to allow for the most 
rapid sketches of even a tithe of the picturesque subjects which 
have by turns engrossed my attention, a large portfolio, filled to 
repletion, may convey to friends at home some notion of the 
exceedingly varied character of the beautiful scenery which I have 
found so fascinating, combining mountains and monasteries, rivers 
and rocks, villages and towns, with all manner of quaint archi- 
tecture ; bridges and boats alike wonderful in our eyes; gnarled 
old trees with huge stems and wide-spreading roots, and noble 
specimens of what I can only describe as old Scotch firs, contrast- 
ing with the most graceful foliage of the bamboo—in short, such 
subjects as must delight every artistic eye. 

Nowhere is the scenery more attractive than in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Foochow, some 400 miles to the south of 
Shanghai (and what are 400 miles in this vast empire ?)—to my 
mind, by far the pleasantest of the treaty-ports, where foreigners 
have been allowed to establish their homes, and one which for a 
couple of months was the centre from which we started for many 
delightful expeditions by land or by river. Of these, the most 
important was a fortnight’s cruise, for about a hundred miles, up 
the Yuen-foo and Min rivers, our floating home being one of those 
luxurious house-boats, which are among the pleasant possessions of 
the great mercantile houses—the Chinese equivalent of a good 
four-in-hand, which, if less’ exhilarating, is certainly a more sooth- 
ing and restful mode of locomotion in a hot climate. 

The said house-boats are just an improved version of the 
regular flat-bottomed boats of the country, but they are fitted up 
with a good-sized cabin, with windows on both sides, so that you 
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can sit under cover, or on the roof, as you may prefer; there is 
also a sleeping cabin, a kitchen, servants’ quarters, and cunningly 
devised drawers and cupboards; so that life on board may be 
exceedingly comfortable. I certainly found it so, travelling with 
a lady long resident in Foochow, and escorted only by sixteen 
Chinese retainers, namely, boatmen, chair-coolies, and house- 
servants. Our ‘chairs, which are comfortable arm-chairs of 
basket-work slung on bamboo-poles, were hoisted on the roof, 
ready for use whenever we chose to go ashore ; and thus, sometimes 
carried, sometimes on foot, we explored many scenes of beauty 
and of interest—-deep gorges, and picturesque little tumbling 
streams ; quaint temples perched on the face of perpendicular 
cliffs, with an ever-varying background of mountains rising to a 
height of about 3,000 feet; cultivated valleys where populous 
villages lie hidden amid clumps of apricot and peach trees, 
mulberry, walnut and loquot, with many a flowering shrub besides. 
In all of these, we were most courteously received by the villagers, 
and (in the absence of male escort), were invited to enter the 
inner sanctuary of homes without number, to see, and be seen by, 
the secluded inmates, and share the invariable tiny cups of pale, 
straw-coloured tea, without sugar or milk. The latter, by the way, 
is an article the use of which, in any form, is deemed most objec- 
tionable ! 

Embarking one afternoon at Jardine’s Wharf, in the foreign 
settlement on the Isle of Nantai, we dropped down the Min 
River about twelve miles, to the now tco famous anchorage, where 
we spent a pleasant social evening with many friends, Scotch, 
French, and Norwegian, returning to sleep on board. A clear 
brilliant morning had been succeeded by a dark stormy evening, 
and we awoke to find the first of March true to its boisterous 
reputation—very cold and very grey, but with a wind which sent 
us fying up the Yuen-foo branch of the river, which, having 
separated from the main stream about fifteen miles farther up, 
forms the Island of Nantai. We anchored off the village of 
Luichow—famous for its immense orange-groves—to sketch a 
magnificent group of mountains known as ‘The Five Tigers ;’ 
the curly-roofed houses peeping from the dark foliage of the 
orange-groves forming a charming foreground to the majestic 
crags which crest these green hills. 

Again we halted off the village of Kungkow to sketch the 
exceedingly picturesque ruins of a great stone bridge of similar 
construction to that which, crossing the main stream of the Min 
River, connects the Isle of Nantai with the city of Foochow; but 
whereas that is only about a third of a mile in length, this must 
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have been about double—truly a marvellous undertaking, where, 
in place of building arches, gigantic slabs of granite, some of 
which are forty feet in length, have to be transported and laid 
across the piers. The process was described to me by a gentleman 
who had the luck to reach one of these bridges just as the Chinese 
were bringing a slab twenty-eight feet long by about six in width 
and three in depth, to repair damage done by a great flood. The 
boat bearing the huge stone had been raised above the water level 
by the insertion below her of layers of barrels. The builders had 
exactly calculated the height of a certain high tide, and when the 
right moment came, the boat slipped between the two newly- 
repaired piers, slid the stone into its place, and passed out in safety 
minus its cargo! 

By the way, the method of passing the bridges in going down 
stream strikes the uninitiated as peculiar, as the helmsman always 
steers directly for the pier, and just when the impending crash 
seems inevitable, he gives the boat a sharp turn which shoots the 
boat into mid-stream ; so strong is the current that were he to aim 
at mid-stream, he would inevitably hit the pier. 

A few days later, on cur return from exploring the Yuen-foo, 
we again halted near here, at the village of Yuen-kee, in order to 
send three miles across the island for fresh provisions from Foo- 
chow, ere proceeding up the main stream of the Min River. Our 
boatmen profited by the halt to get well shaved (i.e. the front 
half of their heads), and devoted the afternoon to combing and 
plaiting the splendid long black back hair which forms what we 
vulgarly term their pig-tail, but which certainly more resembles 
a well-developed cow’s tail! I went ashore with one man as 
escort, and wandered over fir-clad hills, all dotted over with 
thousands of horseshoe-shaped graves built of stone; some of these 
are very large and handsome, and are guarded by curious stone 
animals. In the village I found a very old, tumble-down temple 
with a multitude of halls, shrines, and altars, but all were deserted, 
save by one very poor old priest, who seemed to do all the praying 
for the village, in that he always kept the lamp burning before 
the great altar. But the gods, which are many and hideous, were 
all coated with dust and dirt, and by no means suggestive of 
popular reverence. The people, numbering many hundreds, were 
all on the shore, dredging sand from the river bed. Of course 
they were all dressed in blue, for in China only the exceptionally 
extravagant few, indulge in more expensive dyes, What with blue 
mountains and blue rivers, brown boats and yellow sand, the 
colouring was singularly harmonious and agreeable. 

To return, however, to our second day on the Yuen-foo. We 
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devoted it to exploring a beautiful rocky glen, where familiar 
ferns and brambles were mingled with tall flowering grasses, and 
thickets of jessamine and bright scarlet dwarf azaleas; then we 
anchored for the night opposite another dark glen where, on 4 
high crag, stands an old pirate’s fort, very gloomy and suggestive. 
The river here is fringed with feathery clumps of bamboo, pic- 
turesque fir-trees stand out on prominent headlands, shapely peaks 
rise above the floating mists in beautiful groups, and the whole is 
reflected in the glassy stream, whereon float quaint native boats 
with great brown sails. 

Here I must say a word in praise of the weather, which, 
having been divinely lovely for the three previous months, had 
every right to have changed to incessant rain, instead of which it 
merely favoured us with passing showers and an occasional storm, 
just to enable us to judge how much grander these glens and 
peaks appear in gloom than when seen in cloudless sunlight. 

On reaching a point known as ‘The Rapids,’ we transferred 
ourselves from our floating home to a flat-bottomed boat specially 
constructed for this work, and a dozen men worked hard for three 
hours poling us up this difficult*part of the stream through lovely 
scenery, till we reached a pretty village, where we and our chairs 
were landed and carried about three miles along narrow paths 
between swampy rice-fields and other crops, all exquisitely green ; 
while the brilliant yellow blossom of the rape shone like sunlight. 
(Butter being an unknown or unappreciated luxury, large crops of 
rape are grown to supply oil for cooking.) 

On reaching the foot of the mountains we left our chairs and 
walked up a very beautiful glen, with rich vegetation, here and 
there enlivened with a patch of the aforesaid scarlet azalea, till * 
we reached the Yuen-foo Buddhist monastery—a remarkably 
picturesque group of wooden buildings like Swiss chalets, but 
curiously perched on the rock face beneath an overhanging crag 
fringed with stalactites. The buildings are partially supported 
by a light, irregular framework of wooden poles, resting on such 
angles of rock as project here and there. The yellow-robed 
brethren received us most kindly, gave us the invariable tea, and 
did the honours of their temple, making us stand open-mouthed 
beneath a dripping stalactite to catch the ‘Water of Longevity,’ 
which forms a small pool in front of the rock-shrine. Happily 
the monastery is not dependent on this somewhat, scanty supply, 
for the clear stream which rushes down the glen, falls right over 
the projecting crag overhead, forming a glittering veil just in 
front of the kitchen, into which a streamlet is very ingeniously 
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led by means of a rope attached to the rock above, which acts as 
a syphon and fills a bamboo pipe. 

The view from the monastery is magnificent, and the priests 
were much interested in my sketching and especially delighted 
with my opera-glasses, which I have found a never-failing means 
of fraternising with individuals or with crowds, in whatever 
country I have chanced to be. I sometimes think with wonder 
how many thousand eyes of many nationalities have had their 
first—probably their only—experience of opera-glasses in this 
little pair. Nowhere have they been more appreciated than in 
this very country; for though the Chinamen have such extra- 
ordinary reverence for everything of the nature of writing or 
drawing, that the use of pencil and paper seems at once to secure 
their respect, I have always found the crowd become doubly 
polite so soon as the precious glasses began to circulate. Then 
they are pleased and astonished, and the glasses are carefully 
handed all round the crowd. I confess a qualm has sometimes 
crossed my mind when I have altogether lost sight of them for 
some time in a densely crowded village; but they have always 
been returned safely, with expressions of keen delight, and the 
people seem so much more friendly for being trusted. 

The most anxious occasion of this sort was at the village ot 
Tchui Kow, a most interesting village about seventy miles up the 
main stream of the Min River—picturesque wooden houses with 
verandahs and curly roofs, built on piles overhanging the river on 
one side, while the front of the houses facing the street clings to 
the rock face. All up the hill these houses cluster in groups, each 
group enclosed by a strong fire-proof wall. The main street is 
especially strange and characteristic, with quaint stalls and shops 
and huge tubs of food of every sort, especially fish, pink, grey or 
silvery, but all alike smelly—and multitudinous pigs, chickens, and 
dogs mingling with the crowds of busy people. Strange to say, 
none of the dogs barked ; they were as civil as their masters. 

My companion being tired, I went ashore alone, escorted only by 
‘Sam,’ the head boatman. As I was looking up at one of the long 
flights of little narrow stairs leading up the face of the rock 
between the houses, the people signed to me to go up, which I 
accordingly did, and then a small door was opened by a tiny child, 
who led me up another long flight of narrow steps, till at last we 
found ourselves in a dwelling house, with a very pretty shrine to 
the Goddess of Mercy—strangely resembling a Roman Catholic 
chapel. The image of the mother with the young child was 
strikingly graceful, and the altar vases of old grey crackling were 
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filled with pink china roses, like the monthly roses so familiar in 
Britain. 

It was a quaint pretty home with carved blackwood furniture, 
and plants growing in handsome china vases in the circular 
windows, from which the view was most beautiful, looking up the 
river to the sharp mountain peaks. Tea was immediately pro- 
duced, and then the young men of the house offered to lead me up 
more flights of steps to other buildings on the rock, which I would 
fain have explored, but judged it prudent to return towards the 
boat, which I accordingly did ; passing through some queer little 
courts, where I was welcomed-by various very clean nice-looking 
neatly-dressed women, with glossy hair, and wearing very pretty 
silver ornaments in the shape of butterflies or dragon-flies, with 
bright blue and green enamels. One nice old lady, who had sat 
beside me on the hill while I was sketching, insisted on my going 
into her house to tea; at the same time others craved the opera- 
glasses, and I own I felt nervous as I saw them vanish in the crowd, 
while I, not knowing a word of Chinese, was carried off upstairs to 
see another family, etiquette forbidding the faithful Sam to follow. 
I was welcomed by a fine old couple—a blind mother and a half- 
blind father, and several pretty gentle girls. Here, as usual, the 
family altar and ancestral tablets occupied the prominent place of 
honour in the principal room. Just as I was beginning to feel 
somewhat uneasy about the glasses, they were brought back, 
apparently from aconsiderable distance, and returned with many 
expressions of gratitude. Many other women urged me to visit 
their houses, but as time was speeding on, I was obliged reluc- 
tantly to decline, merely glancing into some, in all of which I 
noticed the gaily decked household altar with the domestic gods. 
I halted to admire the wonderful refinement of the wood carving 
on a newly restored temple, whose bright gilding was strangely in 
contrast with the broken pavement, where a careless step would 
have landed us ancle-deep in foulest mire. 

Leaving those friendly people, we next anchored off an 
exceedingly picturesque village, with houses singularly resembling 
the old English houses, with cross-beams of black wood filled in 
with white stone or plaster, and many gable ends. These stood 
high on the river bank, which here is crowned with noble old 
banyan trees with great twisted stems and far-spreading roots. 
The crowd here was of a very much rougher and more boisterous 
type than in the last village, but, as usual, the magic glasses 
created quite a furore, and soon made them very friendly. We 
two had landed quite alone, without any attendant, and wandered 
about sketching various objects of interest. We explored a rough 
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path over huge masses of red rock, till we reached a ridge looking 
down on another village; there I left my companion to rest, 
while a select party of the crowd led me up long flights of rock- 
cut steps to a hill-top, whence the view was splendid. On 
returning to the boat, at dusk, intending to spend the night there, 
we found the boatmen in a fever of impatience, begging us to let 
them start at once, as this village bears such an evil reputation, 
that no boat dares to stay there after dark—that the inmates of 
300 houses of this and the neighbouring villages are known to be 
simply pirates—in short, they insisted on starting instantly, which 
we accordingly did. The men rowed and poled for a couple of 
hours in the starlight, and then anchored in a quiet creek where 
many other boats had already congregated for the night. 

We afterwards learnt that Sam’s alarm had not been ground- 
less, for it was at this very village that Dr. Osgood’s boat was 
attacked and robbed ; he himself was speared in the foot, anda lady 
of the party was shot in the shoulder. Moreover, we met the 
Bishop and two of his clergy, who had slept in a native house on 
the previous night, and had been robbed by a thief breaking 
through the house walls, leaving one of the party minus any 
raiment save his night-gear. 

We were truly thankful to have no such misadventure to 
chronicle, and returned to Foochow after a fortnight of unalloyed 
enjoyment, with our minds stored with memories of beauty and of 
kindliness ; our only regret being that we had not extended our 
expedition to the Upper Min and the Bohea tea country, the 
scenery of which is so extraordinarily fantastic, that but for some 
admirable photographs by an adventurous German, which prove 
the matter beyond question, we could scarcely believe that the 
descriptions given by some of our friends were not simply 
travellers’ tales. 

There the mountains tower to a height of from 6,000 to 8,000 
feet, and the river winds amid majestic crags, all broken up into 
amazingly fantastic forms—gigantic towers, cyclopean columns, 
and majestic ramparts. 

The principal cultivators of the tea are Buddhist monks, whose 
very numerous monasteries nestle in the most picturesque fashion 
among the huge rocks, many being perched on summits of per- 
pendicular precipices, which, seen from the river, appear to be 
wholly inaccessible. 

C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 
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A STORY. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 


I, 


UNEXPECTEDNESS, contrast, a certain touch of mystery—these are 
accessories to beauty which no young lady need despise: and they 
were all present in the instance which had suddenly fixed the 
attention of Mr. Owen Ambrose. The face, moreover, had for 
him the additional charm of awakening a reminiscence; it re- 
called a portrait, by Palma Vecchio, of an Italian lady of rank. 
Ambrose had indulged a sentimental passion for that portrait 
during his recent sojourn in Italy; and now he could imagine 
himself in the Fifteenth Century, under the window of a Venetian 
palace, from which his mistress smiled down on him—and she did 
really smile! 

But the smile was the only part of the situation in which 
imagination was not involved. Ambrose was not in Italy, but in 
a land much less frequented, though not less ancient. The 
century was not the fifteenth, but the nineteenth ; and the face 
belonged, not to the daughter of a Doge, but to... Ah! That 
was the question. 

She smiled upon Ambrose; of so much he was certain; she 
tapped her white chin nonchalantly with her closed fan: and 
then—not abruptly, but in a lazy and imperial manner, well in 
keeping with her appearance—she withdrew into the shadow, and 
vanished. After gazing for a while at the dark vacancy which the 
fair face had just filled, Ambrose winked his eyes and fetched a 
long breath. Had any face at all been there? It could not have 
been a ghost, because there are no ghosts ; but there are optical 
illusions, and subjective hallucinations, that practically answer 
almost as well. Perhaps, then, the apparition of a lovely woman’s 
face at the ruined window of an uninhabited house, was the in- 
voluntary reproduction of an impression formerly domesticated in 
that region of the brain or nerve centres assigned to the function 
known as memory. Ambrose had seen the dark square of the 
window, and had hypothecated the recollection of the Italian 
portrait to fill it. At all events, the vision had been a vivid one 
—warm flesh and blood itself could not have been more so. But 
then the house, or castle (it was as much like a castle as anything), 
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must have been in ruins for generations ; the window was high 
above the ground; the staircase had probably been destroyed ages 
ago; the very fact of the resemblance of the face to the portrait 
was against its reality. ‘No, it was an illusion!’ said Ambrose to 
himself, rather gratified than otherwise at being the subject of so 
agreeable a visitation. 

At the same time, of course, he knew very well that he had seen 
no vision, but something as substantial as himself. He had seen 
it, not through the deceptive veil of twilight, but in the clear 
illumination of a summer afternoon. He was not a dreamer, nor 
a poet, but a man of the world and of culture—a citizen of the 
great Republic which was founded to put an end to hallucinations 
of all kinds. ‘And yet, I don’t know,’ said Ambrose again, after 
another look upward at the empty aperture, with its mullioned 
frame of stone. ‘No doubt the place is haunted—all the old 
places in this country are so. And what if the ghost chooses to 
appear in daylight? She is more beautiful than day—more 
beautiful even than the Palma Vecchio. She may be the wraith 
of some noble Italian refugee. Such people used to come here 
three hundred years ago. And no wonder! Where, in Italy or 
any other country, is there a scene more lovely than this, with 
its blue harbour, its steep hills, its fishing-boats with mellow sails, 
its grey old houses, rising one above another from the water’s 
edge? Genoa is less picturesque; Venice is not so soft and rich 
in colour. I mean to settle down here! Chance brought me 
hither, and chance and I were always friends. And why should I 
not rent this ramshackle old castle to set up my studioin? If 
the ghost will only sit to me, Palma Vecchio should have a nine- 
teenth century rival ! 

‘What a sumptuous air she had!’ resumed the young man, 
seating himself on one of those fences, half stone and half turf, 
which are characteristic of the South of Ireland. ‘ Such a pearly 
purity of the carnations; and such a fine poco cwrante gesture 
with her fan! If she be not a ghost, she is some chance visitor, 
here to-day and gone tu-morrow. Such a creature never came to 
life in this remote corner of the world. That girl has nobler 
blood in her veins: she was nurtured in the lap of an antique, 
over-ripe civilisation. She’s the sister of Lucrezia Borgia; of © 
Titian’s Bella Donna; of Petrarch’s . . . no, not of her, nor of 
Dante’s Beatrice either! But who was that wife of Dominico 
Silvio, who was so celebrated, eight hundred years ago, for her 
luxurious and voluptuous habits? That is the type of this 
splendid ghost of mine. What a subtle stroke of hers to relieve 
her beauty against this rustic and ruinous Irish background! 
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more telling than Venetian brocades, fretted gold, and polished 
marble. She has the true artistic Italian soul. But can a ghost 
have a soul ?—Well, when my easel is up, I shall learn that from 
her own superb lips. Superb lips! and how superbly they smiled 
—the lower jutting forth so generously beneath the upper’s dis- 
dainful curve. And the chin—the ivory prow of that grand barge, 
her head! The eyes, too—what an arch, a sweep, a glance! 
Blue they must have been, with that pearly complexion and long, 
dark eyebrows; but they looked black at me—to me, rather: for 
the smile was in them, despite their haughtiness. How did she 
wear her hair?—Can’t say; it melted into the darkness behind 
her. But what a throat she had---white, smooth, firm! And such 
shadows! I remember an ear, too: small, well set on, carrying up 
the line of the chin: full breadth of the lobe below ; none of your 
flimsy, bloodless, nervous, squeamish ears! She is a princess from 
top to toe—though I saw her only to her waist. But the way 
she withdrew from the window showed what her figure and gait 
must be: noble, composed, stately; a nature whose tranquillity 
betrays its passion. A good deal of physical splendour for a 
ghost : I wish women still incarnate had a tithe as much !’ 

Owing to the peculiarity of the position it occupied from 
Ambrose’s point of view, it was difficult for him to determine 
whether the narrow front before him were a facade, a wing, or 
merely an outlying portion of a main building situated somewhere 
out of his present range of vision. For, as he sat on the wall 
opposite, the foundations of the structure were on a level with his 
head—the road skirting the side of the hill, and the edifice 
crowning the bank on the higher side of the road. It was flanked 
on both sides by a six-foot wall, which (added to the elevation of 
the bank) hindered anyone from seeing what was on the farther 
side, As Owen Ambrose looked up at the tower-like pile, there- 
fore, it stood out against the sky, and appeared detached and 
solitary. It was built of the grey stone common in that region, 
which has the peculiarity of making the structure composed of it 
look as if hewn out of solid rock. This semblance is caused by 
the crumbling or corroding of the surface, affording ready foothold 
to moss and lichens, whereby the junctures of the blocks are con- 
cealed. The tower was four-sided, and was, indeed, more like a 
tall narrow house than a tower, because, instead of the ordinary 
machicolations, it was surmounted by a gable. Manifestly it was 
very ancient; it spread out somewhat towards the base, so that 
the lines that should have been vertical were slightly curved. It 
had once been covered with plaster, on which arabesques had been 
moulded in relief; but this had fallen off long ago, save in one or 
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two spots; and had probably been added at a date long subsequent 
to the first erection of the building. There were two windows ; 
the small mullioned window at which the face had shown itself, 
and a much larger window below, now choked up with vegetation 
and rubbish. In the space between was an heraldic device, carved 
in stone of a more enduring texture than that used in the bulk of 
the building. It was probably the arms of the family; but Am- 
brose was unable to decipher them. The actual height of the 
tower might have been fifty feet ; and standing so high above the 
road, it commanded a prospect of singular loveliness. 

The conformation of the harbour was like an irregular horse- 
shoe, one limb communicating with the sea, while the other pro- 
longed itself in a broad tidal river. A high, rugged promontory 
divided these two branches. Steep and lofty hills surrounded the 
harbour, amphitheatre-wise; the town was at the apex of the 
curve: the houses mounting, as it were, on one another’s shoulders. 
The site was Genoa-like upon a small scale. But there were no 
palaces and no marble. The houses were built of grey stone; the 
roofs were of grey slate; grey was everywhere the prevailing tone. 
Yet Ambrose had never beheld a scene in which the glow of colour 
was at once so intense, so varied, and so soft. He determined 
henceforth to base all his pictures upon grey. Nothing else gives 
effects of such tranquil and tender brilliance, or admits so wide a 
gamut of hues. The scene was like fragments of rainbow reflected 
in a silver mirror; or the autumnal foliage of Owen’s native land 
echoed in the stillness of a lake; or the revelation of splendid 
faculties in a quiet nature. 

Lit by the westerly sun, the hillside on the right lay warm in 
green and brown, and the lounging contours of the acclivities met 
at their highest point in the sharp angularity of a square church- 
tower, relieved against the sky. In sheltered nooks below nestled 
white-faced cottages, drawing the brim of their snug thatches low 
down over their windows. Meanwhile, on the molten bosom of the 
harbour, fishing-boats, like mighty birds with swarthy wings folded, 
lay moored to their own shadows in the liquid calm; their spars 
like rods of gold in the sunlight; the ropes and shrouds gleaming 
like threads of precious metal. And when the boats swung slowly 

round with the turning tide, the sails that had been so dark in 
shadow started at once into breadths of light and colour, and the 
swarthy hulls caught sheeny gleams. White seagulls sailed in 
long flights above the harbour, or fluttered with scream and chatter 
on the surface. Above the town was a barracks, inclosing a square, 
in which was a red appearance, severely rectilinear, though con- 
stantly in movement; in fact, the English garrison on parade. 
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And now, from the midst of that scarlet array, streamed forth a 
splendid strain of music. It throbbed along the still atmosphere, 
and the listening hills suffered not a note to escape. It expressed 
the soul and secret of the scene; it, too, was redolent of colour and 
harmony. Ambrose heard it to the end, and sighed with pleasure. 

‘It’s almost too much for mortal man,’ said he. ‘ When, 
before now, was music given in such a concert hall as this? After 
all, that face could exist nowhere but here. She is the genius— 
the humanisation—of the place! And to think that it should be 
reserved for me to discover Ireland—and her!’ 


II. 


So many clouds had robed themselves in glory to attend the 
setting sun, that when that luminary had departed they could do 
no less than get up a thunder-storm among themselves. The long 
roll of the heavenly cannon warned Ambrose of what was to come, 
and he resolved to retreat. The spot to which he had climbed 
(attracted from afar by the ruined tower) was the crest of the 
height at the extreme left of the town, and was about a mile dis- 
tant from the inn at which he bad put up on his arrival the night 
before. With a final glance upward at the mullioned window— 
which looked the more deserted from having been of late so 
imperially tenanted—he set off down the steep road in haste. 
But the deluge caught him just as he reached the bottom of the 
hill; and in the three hundred yards thence to the inn door, the 
inmost stitch of his garments made acquaintance with water. 

‘Is this your way of treating strangers?’ he asked of the 
chambermaid who took his dripping coat and hat, to hang them 
up in the kitchen. 

‘Sure, sir, you'll soon be after getting used to it,’ was her 
smiling reply. 

‘Get used to it !—tell me, Molly, are the women here like the 
weather ?’ 

Molly contemplated him for a moment warily, then turned 
away with a toss of her head, and went downstairs, murmuring. 

‘Yes,’ soliloquised Owen, reclothing himself in dryness, ‘ that’s 
about the size of it. The climate reflects the women. See! it has 
changed again already; there ascends the moon in a sky of un- 
clouded lilac. A truly feminine climate—with its whims, pouts, 
frowns, smiles, tears, and furies ; its enticingness, softness, serenity, 
dissimulation, and fascination; a climate to woo a man, seduce 
him, delight him, cross him, abuse him, and again cajole him; 
dash him with cold water, kiss him dry with soft breezes, glorify 
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him with halos of sunshine ;—a climate, in short, which so 
bewilders, upsets, disconcerts, amazes, and enchants a man, that 
he presently becomes irretrievably reckless and demoralised. A 
Cleopatra of a climate—as unaccountable and as irresistible. Its 
faults are as alluring as its virtues; it inspires and rejuvenates 
your material part, and exhilarates your spirits, while it subtly 
saps the foundations of your conscience and character. Seven 
years of it would make an Irishman out of a Krim-Tartar. It 
explains the history of Ireland and the disposition of her inhabi- 
tants. It is the climate of the most picturesque, most winning, 
and most fatal country in the world: he who is born in it will 
either languish vainly on its bosom, or abandoning it, mourn for 
it ever after, yet knows that to return to it would be to die! 

‘What a divine night! Is that face at the mullioned window 
now? How dark those eyes would look beneath the moon, and 
how palely luminous those cheeks! What story did I read of a 
man who lost his heart to a ghost? My heart is lost—no doubt 
of that? Well, I must make inquiries.’ 

The fishing season being over, Ambrose had the inn pretty 
much to himself, and, at dinner, was the sole occupant of the 
coffee-room. Accordingly, when Molly came in to set the table, 
he improved the opportunity. 

‘ Molly, are there many girls in Ireland as good-looking as you 
are?’ 

The corners of Molly’s mouth began to widen; but she corrected 
this weakness, and gave serious attention to the accurate placing of 
the knife and fork upon the cloth. Then she rested her hands on 
the corners of the table and said: 

‘Good-looking, is it? Indeed, then, ’twill be a bad day for 
Ireland when there’s no girls in it better looking than me. And 
husbands for ’em, what’s more!’ 

‘Yes. But not many girls with hair like yours, Molly. It’s 
the true auburn, or brighter.’ ; 

‘ My hair covers my head as well as any, faith,’ returned Molly, 
passing her hand over her ruddy braids not disapprovingly. ‘It 
does me well enough, and has my ancestors before me.’ 

‘Who were your ancestors, Molly ?’ 

‘The O’Heas. And you'll find no older nor better name than 
that, not in Munster!’ 

* Was it an O’Hea who built the tower on the hill?’ 

‘The tower on the hill, is it? Forninst the old fort, do you 
mean ?’ 

‘With two windows, one above and 
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‘Indeed, then, the O’Heas had nothing to do with it at all!’ 

‘ And nobody lives in it now ?’ 

‘Not just there, at all events. But sure ’tis no tower at all, 
but just the end was left off the house. Mr. Cadogna ’twas that 
lived there, before he died; and wasn’t it his ancestor built it, 
three hundred years ago, or may be more than that? But the 
O’Heas will be ten times longer in Ireland than that will come to,’ 

*‘Cadogna? That’s not an Irish name, Molly. Itsounds more 
Italian, or Spanish—nations that had hardly come into existence 
when your ancestors, Molly, had been already kings of Ireland for 
two thousand years. Ah, Molly, were I king of Ireland, where 
could I find a woman so fit as you to be its queen? You wear 
the crown of red gold even now!’ 

‘Arrah, go wan out of that!’ retorted Molly, smiling and 
nodding; for she had too much humour not to be diverted by the 
extravagance, and too much feminine sensibility not to be pleased 
by the compliment. 

‘This tower has a ghost, I suppose?’ Ambrose continued. 
‘Some spectre, wrapped in a shroud, with a bleeding gash across 
its throat ?’ 

‘ Maybe there is, sir,’ said Molly, recovering the severe delibera- 
tion of her manner, and turning to leave the room. ‘ And maybe 
you'd like to be after making game of us, with your ghosts and 
your gashes! There’s other things haunts places, sir, besides what 
wears white shrouds; and a deal more dangerous, too, if you was 
to meet ’em. What wine will you be drinking sir, if you please ?’ 

‘For one so young and handsome, you’re the sternest woman I 
know, Molly. I'll drink claret, please, and I'll drink your health 
in it, if you allow me.’ 

‘ Indeed, then, I dare say my health will be none the worse for 
it, so as I don’t drink any myself,’ replied the maiden, retiring. 
But at the door she partly turned, and sent back a twinkle from 
her eye that more than compensated for her sternness. 

The excellence of the dinner could not prevent Ambrose from 
continuing to meditate upon the episode of the afternoon. He 
had been perambulating Europe for several years with no more 
definite object than to develop his artistic tendencies; and had 
got so far (few artists get farther) as to pnt an individual tone 
and quality into his pictures: had explored various branches of 
painting, and had at length come to the conclusion that the 
line that suited him best was the portrayal of character, such 
character as Hogarth satirized and Rembrandt loved. ‘Human 
nature is good enough for me!’ came to be one of his sayings, 
when confronted with the masterpieces of Perugino, Raphael, Burne 
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Jones, or Frederick Leighton. He avoided conventionalism with a 
conscious avoidance ; thinking about his’ sincerity sometimes made 
him insincere. Human nature is brute nature, save in so far as 
it is Divine nature; and Ambrose was (theoretically) readier to 
dwell upon the brute than upon the Divine side of it. In reality, 
however, he was more fastidious and aristocratic than many of those 
whom he rallied for such infirmities: and his pictures, though 
rustic and homely externally always illustrated some refined idea 
which lifted them in sentiment above the plebeianism of their 
appearance. The spectator might not penetrate this spiritual 
significance ; but Ambrose could not have painted the picture save 
from that conception. 

Such ashe was, Ambrose had wandered from place to place, telling 
himself that he would settle down somewhere and begin serious work : 
but he had never found the right spot. He was tired of Paris, 
and cared not for the astounding cleverness of French art : it was 
better than nature, and nature was good enough for him. He 
was weary of London; the climate was moral, physical, and artistic 
death ; there was nothing there except the National Gallery, and 
that was too respectable in some moods. Should he return to 
America? ‘I shall be going back before long,’ was his reply 
when he or others asked this question ; and he had been making 
this reply for the last four or five years. He wished to paint some 
important work, whence he could look forward, and to which he 
could look back. Then he might return to America with a good 
grace, and holda position there. But he had notas yet discovered 
where the great picture was to be painted, or what was to be its 
subject. Partly by accident, partly stimulated by the unfavourable 
report of an acquaintance, who had been there, he came at last to 
Ireland, and strayed down to the remote village where he now was, 
and of which he had never heard. As soon as he saw it, he felt 
sure that this was the spot where, if anywhere, the great picture 
was destined to be produced. He rambled about all day, gazing 
at everything and everybody, and seeing nothing that he did not 
like; and last of all he had found the tower, and the face at the 
window. The tower should be his studio; the face—if it were 
substantial enough to endure being painted—should be the soul of 
his picture ! 

He finished his claret, rose from the table, and went to the 
window. The moon and stars were having it all their own way in 
the clear sky. Ambrose took his hat and cane, lit a cigar, and 
sallied forth. 

The narrow, rambling street was unlighted, save for the moon- 
beams, and an occasional tallow candle, throwing its rays from the 
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interior of ashop. He passed at intervals a woman in a voluminous 
cloak, barefooted; a group of chattering children, hatless and 
shoeless ; a couple of burly fishermen, sauntering along shoulder 
to shoulder. The high houses leaned towards one another across 
the street, as if asking one another who was this stranger that 
invaded their privacy. Grey, hoary, and soft in the moonlight 
looked their venerable faces; deep and dark were the shadows 
lurking mysteriously beneath their gables and archways, and 
down the crevice-like alleys that divided them here and there. 
That Molly 0’Hea should trace her lineage back three thousand 
years seemed no excessive assumption on her part ; surely Noah, 
before ever he dreamed of building the Ark as a prophet, might 
have inhabited one of these houses as an Irishman. No two of 
the edifices were alike either in size or proportions, and scarcely in 
character. Some had overhanging balconies and arched doorways, 
in the Spanish or Italian style; some were gabled old cripples 
with projecting second stories and latticed windows; these had 
hobbled hither from the spacious times of great Elizabeth. Others 
were merely low hovels of cottages, the simplest form of human 
habitation, with turf for roof, and earth for floor, and one room for 
everything. And here was a square-towered church, with grave- 
stones clustering round it; old symbols both, and looking old in 
themselves beyond the first syllable of recorded time. It seemed 
as if, were a breeze from the nineteenth century to blow through 
the mouldering ways of this primeval town, everything would 
dwindle into nothingness, even as the breath of outer air reduces 
to dust the corpse that, in the stillness of the tomb, had retained 
its form for ages. Ambrose almost held his breath as he passed 
along, lest there should be enough of the modern solvent in his 
lungs to bring on the catastrophe. 

The street turned to the left, and, ascending, left the town 
beneath. As he breasted the ascent, Ambrose felt the air grow 
perceptibly cooler and fresher. Arrived in the upper regions, he 
saw a dim haze resting on the roofs of the houses and creeping 
along the narrow ways. It was a mist too thin to be perceived 
save at a distance ; if you approached it, it vanished like a spectre. 
The moonlight moulded it into vague ghostly forms; here and 
there the light of a lamp glowed redly through it. Beyond and 
above meanwhile rose the high dark outline of the hill on the 
other side of the harbour; and over alla vast moony sky. Ambrose 
walked on with his head in the air, breathing in dewy fragrance and 
purity. As the road still bore leftward, with turf walls on either 
side, partly overgrown with gorse, he saw that he was making the 
circuit of the hill-top against whose seaward side the town was 
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built. Now, looking eastward, his gaze traversed a heaving mass 
of mountainous ground, to the broad horizon of the ocean itself, 
and, standing motionless, he heard—or fancied he heard—the roar 
of the endless conflict between the white surf and the coal-black 
rocks of the shore. Resuming his walk, he descended by gentle 
gradations, and presently found himself again in view of the harbour. 
Finally he emerged on a broad terrace, with an avenue of great 
trees, and a stone parapet along its brink, which overhung the town. 

‘This is the ideal place,’ thought Ambrose, ‘ for enacting the 
ghost-scene in Hamlet. Shakespeare must have had this in his 
mind. Let mesee !—here stood Horatio, Bernardo, and the Prince ; 
and yonder—yes, yonder, down the gloom and glimmer of the 
broad walk, now invisible for a moment, now reappearing, gliding 
noiselessly and unhastingly, yet ever drawing nearer—seeming 
now a wreath of mist, now a human figure, now nothing, now a 
figure once more—yonder comes the ghost! ... Really, though, 
what is that gliding whiteness ?’ 

As Ambrose’s eyes sharpened themselves to answer this question, 
he felt that peculiar sensation at the roots of the hair which some- 
times accompanies expectant horror. He was standing beside the 
stone parapet, in the shadow of one of the large trees; the figure 
was coming down the walk at the other end of the terrace. At 
first it had been moving so slowly that he had mistaken it for the 
shifting play of light upon the high wall that bounded the walk on 
that side. But the next moment it altered its gait so as to leave 
no doubt as toits human semblance. It advanced until it reached 
the corner of the walk; then it paused. The moonlight fell full 
upon it, but the distance was too great for Ambrose to distinguish 
the features. The figure was that of a woman, clad in a silvery robe 
of white and grey. Ambrose fancied that its gaze was fixed upon 
him; and presently it again set itself in motion, and came straight 
towards him, but with a wavering pace, at one moment flitting 
forward rapidly, then coming almost to a standstill. Ambrose 
remained entirely without movement, his whole consciousness 
absorbed in his gaze. The heavy shadows of the trees, falling at 
short intervals across the pathway, made it difficult to get a con- 
sistent impression of the figure; but the artist could discern the 
nobility of its proportions, and its graceful and dignified action. 

It was now so near that a slight tingle went through the 
nerves of the young man. It had already been borne in on him 
what he was to see, and his presentiment was not astray. Within 
ten paces of him the figure stopped, and met his glance with its 
own. Those were the eyes, that the countenance, that had looked 
down on him from the ruined tower ; but how strangely changed! 
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A vivid expression—whether of joy or grief he could not tell— 
writhed itself across the features. Would it come nearer? would 
it ...no! In the drawing of a breath it swerved to the left 
with a movement as smooth and noiseless as that of a sea-gull in 
the air, passed between the trunks of two trees, and was lost to view. 

Once again, however, Ambrose imagined that he caught the 
glimmer and wave of a silvery robe in the distance; and a few 
moments later a faint sound that might have been a gate slowly 
turning on its hinges under the action of the breeze. But nothing 
more did he see that night except a large grey cat, that startled 
him as he was leaving the terrace by springing up almost under 
his feet and leaping away into the darkness. 

In his dreams that night, the cat seemed to crouch beside his 
pillow, purring, but ready, if he stirred, to spring at his throat with 
fangs and claws. 

III. 

Next morning Ambrose arose at sunrise. It had showered 

during the early dawn, but now the sky was cloudless, the grass 
sparkled with drops, and the roads were enamelled with wetness, 
so that, looking sunward, they appeared like paths of burnished 
gold and silver. The harbour was a dazzle of two suns, one rising 
upward, one sinking downward in the still water. This dazzle 
was barred across with the blurred dark of intervening headlands: 
the zenith opened its vast azure to receive the mounting light. 
The base of the hills and the bosom of the harbour were spiritual- 
ized by a delicate white mist, which hovered like the dust of 
diamond roadways, and was gently chased and laid in long swathes 
by the slanting sunrays. The tiny hamlets on the farther coast 
lay in transparent shadow, but wavering stems of bluish smoke 
mounted from their chimneys till the sunshine illuminated them. 
Near at hand, the moisture dropping from the roofs of the houses 
fell in sparkling lines from eaves to basement, whence they 
sparkled upward again, so that each grey old front seemed veiled 
with threaded gems. Colour, colour, glowing and palpitating 
and increasing everywhere! And now came winding through the 
splendour the jocund call and swell and carol of the bugle from 
the soldiers’ quarters above the town. 

‘ Yes, this is good enough for me!’ said Ambrose, as he gazed 
and breathed. ‘I would sit up with a ghost every night for the 
sake of sucking in this in the morning !’ 

He went down to breakfast, where he was served with a fish so 
fresh as to be almost indecent, and with eggs that had seen so 
little of the world that it seemed as if they must have been laid 

right into the boiling water. 
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‘Did you sleep well last night, sir?’ Molly inquired; and 
there was something in the way she asked this question, balancing 
her empty tray between her hands, and tilting herself from one 
foot to the other, that indicated a purpose of following up Am- 
brose’s reply with a rejoinder. 

‘Well, said Ambrose cautiously, ‘ I did have a curious dream, 
Molly; I think a ghost has been haunting me since I came 
here.’ 

‘ That’s what I thought likely, sir,’ responded she with gravity ; 
‘but make your mind easy: sure it won’t be after haunting you 
any more at all!’ 

‘What do you know about it? Mbolly, are you a witch ?’ 

‘ Arrah, then, you'll find I’m right,’ said Molly, nodding her 
head with deep significance; and she would vouchsafe no explana- 
tion. But Ambrose suspected her of being a profound humourist, 
to whom the interior of millstones was revealed. 

After breakfast he remounted the hill, to obtain a more com- 
prehensive survey of the town. Having first assured himself that 
there was no face at the window, he followed the high wall till he 
came to a corner, which he turned. The wall presently subsided 
to less than half its previous height, and Ambrose, looking over it, 
at once comprehended the situation. 

In an inclosed space of five or six acres stood a large house, 
built on two sides of a square, the other two sides being occupied 
by stables and outhouses. The southern wing of the house, though 
manifestly old, was in good repair, and bore evidence of being 
inhabited—such as curtains half drawn, vines and flowers trained 
about the windows, smoke ascending from the kitchen chimney, 
and a few towels and table-cloths spread out to dry on some bushes 
near the kitchen door. But the other wing presented a different 
aspect; it was in ruins, and all available crevices in the walls, and 
the recesses of the doors and windows, were shaggy with the vege- 
tation that drew life from the old building’s decay; and from the 
great clustered chimney that dominated one end of the roof waved 
the branches and foliage cf a small tree. The northernmost end 
was protracted until it met the high wall bounding the estate on 
that side, and, an extra story having been added to it, it formed 
the tower-like structure which had first attracted Ambrose’s atten- 
tion from below. But the house as a whole was as picturesque as 
the tower by itself, and with a broader and more human pic- 
turesqueness. The silent history of many generations was written 
all over it, and there was something impressive in the union of 
the living dwelling with the dead one; it filled out the symbolism 
of mortal existence. 
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Along the seaward frontage of the little estate were fifteen or 
twenty fine old limes, the home of some hundred obtrusively noisy 
and sociable rooks. If these birds were any colour but black, they 
would not have the effrontery to be so obstreperous ; but mankind, 
oppressed for ages, has fallen so irrevocably into the habit of 
giving way before persons in black coats, that the rooks only have 
to look as if they were going to say, ‘ Respect my cloth, sir!’ and 
we succumb at once. There were also five or six magpies, whose 
aspect and behaviour are alone sufficient to suggest the theory and 
doctrine of witchcraft. No other living thing was visible, except 
an aged man, whose costume partook impartially of the character- 
istics of the sailor and the husbandman. He was hobbling along 
towards the well, with an earthen vessel in his hand, the sight of 
which made Ambrose stare. 

‘I saw the twin of that water-jar on the head of a fellah- 
woman in Egypt last year,’ said he. ‘ Let me see! Oh, yes; the 
Moors brought them to Spain, and the Spaniards brought them 
here. By the way, are these people—Cadogna, was it ?—really 
Spanish ? I will inquire of the ancient nondescript.’ 

‘ Hallo, sor!’ he called out, leaning over the wall, ‘ does this 
shilling belong to you?’ 

Thus invited, the ancient nondescript waddled up, examined 
the coin, and seemed to recognise it. He pocketed it, and 
said :— 

‘Thank yer honour, sor! Fine day to yer honour!’ 

‘What is your name?’ 

‘Tim Flynn, yer honour.’ 

‘Is your master at home, Tim?’ 

* He is not, sor.’ 

‘Where is he?’ 

* Rest his sowl, sor, he’s dead.’ 

*Ah!. Is your mistress at home ?’ 

‘She is not, sor.’ 

‘Dead too?’ 

‘Gone to Lunnon, sor.’ 

‘When will she return ?’ 

‘In a month, sor.’ 

* Nobody at home, then?’ 

‘ Sure there is, sor.’ 

‘Who?’ 

‘ Miss Fitzgerald, sor.’ 

‘Ah! Miss Fitzgerald!’ The heart of Ambrose beat with a 
pleasurable sensation. What if Miss Fitzgerald should turn out 
tobe... ? Fitzgerald was a good name in the south of Ireland ; 
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and it sounded young, beautiful, sumptuous, princess-like! But 
could she—that is, Miss Fitzgerald—be here alone ? 

‘Tim, who else is at home besides Miss Fitzgerald i ii 

* No one in life, yer honour.’ 

‘Ah! Is she—does she receive company ? 

‘She does at times, sor.’ 

‘I mean, would she object to my calling on her?’ 

‘T’ll inquire, sor.’ 

‘Hold on, Tim! Take this card. Give it to Miss Fitzgerald, 
with my compliments, and say I will do myself the honour to pay 
my respects to her to-morrow—on a matter of business. Don’t 
forget !’ 

‘T’ll not, sor.’ 

‘Hullo! how came I to have another of your shillings ?’ 

‘Thank yer honour, sor! Long life to yer honour! God bless 
yer honour !’ 

‘ All right, Tim; take care of yourself, and look out for me to- 
morrow ;’ and with a nod of intelligence, Ambrose walked away. 

‘If it really should be my ghost, and I have her all to myself, 
I shall be blessed indeed,’ he thought as he descended the hill. 
‘It seems too good to be true; but Ireland is not England; as 
regards society, it’s more after the American style. At any rate, 
they will make allowances for me as an American. But will she 
let me rig up my traps in the tower? Why not? I believe I’m 
more afraid of her than she is of me; on the terrace last night I 
certainly . . . that was a queer affair! Is Miss Fitzgerald a 
somnambulist—or a bit lightheaded? Well, allthe better! Give 
me opportunity, I can be asinsane as she. What is her first name, 
I wonder? Kate, I suppose, or Elsie, or Nora—something of that 
sort. There are lovely girls with no better names. Patience—I 
shall know to-morrow !’ 

These reflections made Ambrose feel quite young and innocent 
again (he was three-and-thirty). At the margin of the harbour 
he found a ferry-boat—a punt rowed by a couple of decayed 
fishermen, one of whom pulled his oar in the usual way, while the 
other stood up and waggled his to and fro, like a fish’s tail, over 
the stern. There were two other passengers besides himself: a 
girl, who might have been pretty had the dirt been transparent 
enough to render her face visible; she had wavy brown hair 
blowing about her cheeks, and wore, by way of a cloak, the skirt 
of an old gown,—the waist caught on the back of her head, and 
the hem of the garment descending as far as her hips. The other 
passenger was an urchin of ten, with a very bright pair of eyes, 
though one of them squinted audaciously ; bare head and feet, and 
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clad in a suit of clothes that looked asif it had been buried ten years 
in a farmyard, and the area of whose apertures exceeded that of 
the material. This boy—his name was Jim—was restless and 
active in mind and body; he walked on the gunwale, hopped from 
one thwart to another, lent a hand at the oar, and had plenty to 
say to everybody. To Ambrose he preferred a request for ‘the 
price of a breakfast.’ All the time he kept up a vigorous and not 
unmusical whis ling. Ambrose observed him with the eye of a 
utilitarian. 

‘If I took a spade and dug him out of his mud,’ thought he, 
‘and got him clothes made of something better than rotten fish- 
netting, and trained him a little, he’d do to keep my den in 
order, and carry canvases and paint-boxes.—Jim,’ he said aloud, 
‘be outside the inn door day. after to-morrow, and I may have the 
price of another breakfast for you.’ 

‘God save you, sor, sol will!’ Jim cheerfully replied ; ‘and, if 
you plase, sor, I’ll maybe be after wanting a taste of breakfast to- 
morrow as well.’ But when Ambrose solemnly shook his head, 
Jim tipped a cross-eyed wink at the girl in the petticoat-cloak, 
and fell to whistling as gleefully as if the spirit of a dozen break- 
fasts was in his soul, as well as the price of one in his pocket. 

Landing on the neck of the promontory, Ambrose stumbled 
over a rough and fishy mound of shingle, and struck into a road 
which followed the bank of the river for a mile, and then, bearing to 
the east, brought him to the other side of the peninsula, and full 
in view of the ocean, which rolled in uninterruptedly from New- 
foundland to the Bay of Biscay, and burst in mellow thunder against 
a rocky islet that guarded the entrance of a narrow, sandy cove. At 
the end of the cove was a quaint hamlet of half a dozen cottages, 
one or two in ruins. 

No ruin is more simple and forlorn than that of an Irish cabin. 
Roof and ridge-pole are gone ; nothing remains but the gable ends 
and the low wall connecting them, cushioned with moss and grass. 
Once abandoned, no one meddles with them, till time and weather 
crumble them to dust. The cotter who builds his habitation 
within arm’s reach of the ruin, will borrow no materials from it. 
It is as sacred as a grave would be. They are hieroglyphics, in 
which one phase of Irish history is eloquently written—and 
volubly too. 

‘ Where are they who lived in them?’ Ambrose asked himself. 
‘Not all dead, surely. Gone to America! The fellow in the torn 
hat and ragged breeches who built this cabin is nowa distinguished 
member of the New York Legislature; his son is at Harvard ; his 
daughter at Saratoga. Why not?’ 
k2 
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He sat down on the brink of a low cliff, against whose base the 
waves foamed, and fixed his eyes upon a vessel, steering westward, 
with the sun upon her sails: and he entered a long vista of reveries ; 
at the end of which he saw the figure of Miss Fitzgerald advancing 
towards him in the costume of a Venetian Duchess. 


IV. 


AmBROsE—he was quite a good-looking fellow, tall and slenderly 
built, with a face of well-marked proportions and a pair of remark- 
ably keen and comprehensive eyes—Ambrose shaved and dressed 
himself with more than usual care the next morning. He appeared 
somewhat restless and preoccupied. Towards noon he took his hat 
and umbrella and walked out. On the stairs he met Molly, who 
covered him with an appraising glance, and said : 

‘Good luck to you, sir!’ 

‘ Thank you, Molly ; and, mind you, I shall hold you responsible 
if anything goes wrong!’ 

‘There'll be no harm to-day, anyway,’ said she with a nod; 
and upon this ambiguous valediction Ambrose sallied forth. 

Forgetting, for the nonce, his painter’s instincts, and with his 
mind fixed upon the immediate future, he ascended the hill, 
skirted the estate, and reached the entrance gate, which was on the 
seaward side. While he stood there deliberating what to do next, 
he descried Mr. Flynn making towards him from the stable. The 
following dialogue took place : 

‘Good morning, Tim! Is Miss Fitzgerald disengaged to- 
day ?’ 

‘She is then, your honour, sor. And she bid me say it was 
pleased she’d be to receive you, more by token you being of a 
country friendly to Ireland, sor, and Owen a fine old Irish name, 
as your honour knew (none better) the day ye took it. Be pleased 
to follow me, sor; sure ’tis myself will usher ye into the presence.’ 

Feeling a little perplexed, Ambrose followed Mr. Flynn 
accordingly. 

The door of entrance was under a spacious arch, that passed 
completely through the house and communicated with the court- 
yard inside. Above the archway, on either side, were two large 
projecting windows, with diamond-shaped panes ; just such windows 
as that in Siguenga, to which the ill-starred Donna Emerenciana 
permitted Don Chimen de Lizana to attach a silken ladder; as is 
related to Don Cléophas Léandro Perez Zambullo by his delectable 
little devilship, Sefior Asmodeus. The eaves of the house pro- 
jected so far that a lover in a silk velvet cloak and slashed satin 
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smallclothes might have found shelter beneath it from the rain; 
while the bravoes hired to assassinate him might have lurked, ten 
deep, beneath the dark archway. Altogether, it was an excellent 
place in which to enjoy the romance and peril of an elopement. 
Just at present, however, it looked very quiet and duenna-like. 
The point of interest was within. 

Marshalled by Mr. Flynn, Ambrose traversed a corridor of fair 
height and breadth, but badly lighted, and entered a large room 
on the right. It was a solemn, dusky apartment: the oaken 
wainscoting was carefully polished, the furniture had character 
and substance, the fireplace was a hooded cavern with a coat of 
arms carved on the yellow marble panels. There were portraits 
on the walls by Kneller, Lawrence, and Reynolds. It was a room 
in which had lived many generations of men and women, and was 
built, not for a whim or a fashion, but for lifetimes upon lifetimes. 
It had been lived in by persons of simpler and less civilised 
manners than those of the present day, yet always (so Ambrose 
fancied) of gentle blood and traditions. The great planks that 
formed the floor, though waxed and polished now and covered 
with Turkey rugs, had known a time when sand and sawdust had 
been their only covering; and although the two ponderous beams 
that crossed each other on the ceiling had been painted white and 
forbidden to obtrude themselves, they could not disguise their 
stalwart proportions, nor the fact that they followed the shape of 
the trees whose trunks they were, tapering from butt to crotch. 
The door, with its massive frame, its solid breadth, its huge hinges 
and irregularly squared panels, was heavy with history; and the 
deep window-seat looked as if clumsy arquebuses might have been 
levelled across it in days gone by; though now it was genteelly 
fitted up with cushions and curtains. This was a home whose 
roots struck far down into earth’s vitals, and which had a divine 
right to be, because, like mountains and monarchies, it had existed 
so long. 

Though Ambrose noted these particulars with his outward 
eyes, those of his soul were directed not elsewhere than towards the 
door; and after taking a few turns across the room, he planted 
himself on the hearthrug, and promised himself not to stir thence 
till she came in. He waited for what seemed a long while. What 
costume would she wear? would she smile or look grave? would 
she choose to remember or to forget their previous encounters? 
After these subjects of speculation had been exhausted, he still 
held doggedly to his position, and counted twenty-five, fifty, one 
hundred, two hundred—and was getting on to two hundred and 
fifty—when the door softly opened, and Miss Fitzgerald came in, 
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She was a tall, serious, long-featured lady, about forty-five, 
with an atmosphere of lavender and of grandiloquent and gratui- 
tous inspiration. Ambrose’s revulsion of feeling was so great that no 
outburst could have done justice to it; and he bowed and smiled as 
if he had not only expected to see just such a lady, but rather en- 
joyed the spectacle. An animated conversation at once began: 
but what was said during the first ten minutes, Ambrose never 
knew. The lady spoke with a beautiful Cork accent, but with few 
local solecisms of expression; she had apparently spent much of 
her time among books, and had a bookish manner of speech. At 
last he heard her say: 

‘Oh, beyond compare, your greatest poet! My first love, and 
he will be my last! Let my fire burn as brightly as it will, never 
will I forget that it was first kindled at his altar!’ 

Ambrose was a man of the world. He did not ask who the 
poet was. He said: ‘ My own calling is much humbler. I ama 
painter. You have some good portraits here. That Kneller, 
especially. One of your ancestors, I presume ?’ 

‘The grandfather of the late Mr. Cadogna, when in youth. 
Long previous (I need not tell you) to the alliance with our family. 
You are conversant with the annals of our race? But sure, they 
are part of the annals of the world—the noblest and most romantic 
part. Turlough, monarch of Erin, created the first Earl of Desmond 
in 1089; and for six hundred years all history rang with their deeds. 
Have you read (but a gentleman of your cultivation must have 
read) my Ballad of the Great Earl Thomas and Mogeely Castle ? 
Is it not—though I say it—the most stirring tale ever told in 
verse ?” 

‘ And, let me add, the verse is worthy of the tale. Your late 
brother-in-law’s name is not an Irish one. Italian, I should 
suppose ?’ 

‘And you will be right. You are a man of discernment—of 
keen, bold, yet subtle and cautious intelligence: one who grasps 
the core of things and shakes it free of all fortuitous accretion. 
Ah! and I see in you—But pardon! Iam deeply versed in the 
mysteries of character. I read the soul at a glance—in the eye, 
in the smile, in the hands’ unwitting gesture. Perchance I should 
not reveal my awful power so openly; but I am all sincerity—a 
stranger to guile. An infant could deceive me—not my insight, 
but my trustfulness. Yet not more than once. Ohno! Betray 
me once—though but in the intonation of a syllable—and ever 
after I point at you the withering finger of contempt and hate, 
and know you for the quivering miscreant that you are!’ 

Miss Fitzgerald had rusty black hair, twisted into layers of 
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small curls in front, and ascending cliff-like behind, crowned with 
an imposing tortoise-shell comb. Black lace mittens were on her 
hands, and half way up arms which were bony and of amazing 
length. The words of her speech were expelled from her mouth 
by a forward jerk of the head, to which the curls and the comb 
added impetus ; and at the same time she would dart her hand at 
her interlocutor, opening her fingers as she did so, as if the sentence 
were a pinch of invisible powder, with which she was besprinkling 
him. Meanwhile her eyes, which were not large but black, and of 
so odd a shape as to be a noticeable feature, would fix themselves 
poignantly upon the listener, watching the moment when (as it 
were) the powder should begin to take effect. Add to these traits 
a passionate and poetical intensity of nouns, adjectives, and accents, 
and a determination not to be satisfied with less emotional ardour 
on your part than she was manifesting on her own, and it will be 
understood that a conversation with her would be remembered by 
many men all their lives. 

Nor was Miss Fitzgerald a woman and a poet only, dowered 
with the Hate of hate, the Love of love, and the Scorn of scorn ; 
she was also a girl, and a girl whom five-and-forty summers had 
not in the least availed to ripen or to tame. There was no 
measure for measure about her. Did she concentrate her atten- 
tion upon a mote floating in a sunbeam, it became the planet 
Jupiter, with eight attendant moons; she would glory in it, weep 
over it, die for it, and write an ode on it; or any other mote 
would do just as well. Such a person must be managed with tact 
and firmness; and Ambrose set himself, with such skill and 
patience as he had, to capture and bridle this singular and for- 
midable wild fowl; nor did it much surprise him to find that she 
was not really more formidable than the ass in the lion’s skin, 
besides being innocent of the intent to deceive that stains the 
character of that masquerader. Her poetry and her family were 
Miss Fitzgerald’s two abiding topics; but, these deities having 
been propitiated, she became touchingly tractable; and the 
actual strength of her character (apart from the inflation due to 
vanity, ignorance, and excitement) being nearly zero, Ambrose’s 
masculine force soon had its effect, until she waited upon his 
words and opinions with the deference and timidity of a child. 
Finally Ambrose introduced the subject of the tower, and of his 
projected studio therein. 

‘Would it interfere in any way with the convenience of—the 
family ?’ he asked. 

‘Sure, then, Mr. Ambrose, my sister would never be dis- 
approving of my judgment; and now poor Cadogna is gone, God 
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rest him, there’s no one else to be consulted about it. And 
*twould thrill me with joy and delight that a man of your genius, 
country, and character would be using these ancestral halls for 
the purposes of your sublime art. Were I to say you nay, Mr. 
Ambrose, ’twould be on your account alone!’ 

‘How am I to understand you, Miss Fitzgerald ?’ 

‘No mortal foot,’ replied the lady, with an accent and gesture 
of mystery, ‘has trod those precincts for a score of years; no 
human being has dwelt in them for a ceniury! Nor is this all. 
I suspect—nay, I am convinced—that a Presence haunts them! 
"Tis whispered among the traditions of the Cadognas that the 
bride or daughter of the first emigrant, a beautiful Italian, met 
her death suddenly and mysteriously within these walls. You 
believe in spirits? But why do I ask? My heart tells me we 
are in sympathy. Shall we then, together, and hand in hand, 
tempt the awful solitude of these long-sealed chambers ?’ 

‘I assure you,’ exclaimed Ambrose, ‘it would give me the 
greatest pleasure !’ 

‘ Follow me, then,’ rejoined the Sibyl; and the artist did not 
wait to be asked twice. 

¥. 

‘ Tus is curious,’ said Ambrose to himself, as he followed Miss 
Fitzgerald’s rustling skirts down the corridor. ‘If there is no one 
else to be consulted on household affairs except the widow Ca- 
dogna, then the face at the window must be some stranger. But 
if no foot has trod these precincts for a score of years (since the old 
man’s death, probably), then the stranger must have been a— 
hallucination. And if the beauteous Italian died here suddenly 
and mysteriously, and since then there have been unaccountable 
manifestations . . . why, then, I repeat, it is curious! ’ 

They stopped before a locked and bolted door. Miss Fitz- 
gerald turned to Ambrose and uplifted her hand with a solemn 
gesture, as of invocation. 

‘ Dear friend,’ she whispered, ‘ we stand on the threshold of an 
unparalleled adventure. We know not what may be its upshot. 
Perchance joy—possibly pain—or it may be some ghastly revela- 
tion! You and I together are to penetrate behind the veil of 
ages: the secret which the dead so long have kept is now to be 
uttered in our ears. Beats your heart high, as mine, with courage 
and constancy? Are you prepared, as I am, to risk a shock 
that may paralyse your future existence, and extend its grisly 
influence beyond the tomb? For is it not a tomb—a world of 
the dead—whose portals we are now about to unbar ?’ 

‘No doubt of it, Miss Fitzgerald; and should we get safe out 
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again, you shall write a poem about it—something in the style of 
Poe’s “ Rayen.” So, instead of misfortune, this adventure may 
result in benefit to the whole human race. Shall I unlock the 
door ?’ 

‘ Faith, then, your strong arm may better do so than frailty 
such as mine,’ said the maiden, intending no moral reflection upon 
her own character, however; ‘a lock that has rusted for twenty 
winters must yield only to a stronger force than my tiny fingers 
ean exert.’ ; 

Ambrose’s fingers were not out of proportion with his general 
dimensions; but if Miss Fitzgerald’s were tiny, his must have 
been microscopic. Anticipating some resistance, he grasped the 
great key with both hands, and turned it with all his might. But 
the bolt slid back as smoothly and easily as if it had been oiled. 
The other fastenings having been undone, the door swung back on 
its hinges with scarce a creak. The haunted precincts lay before 
them. 

Miss Fitzgerald, after a moment’s pause, enwrapped her com- 
panion’s hand in her tiny fingers and strode across the threshold. 
Ambrose, as he passed in, closed the door behind him. 

They were in a spacious room, similar to that which they had 
just left, but empty of furniture, thick with dust and ceebwebs, and 
the floor, walls, and ceiling in as rough and unsubdued a state as 
the last century had left them in. Yet—his eyes being used to note 
trifling things—Ambrose fancied that he discerned on the dusty 
planks certain traces inconsistent with the theory that the apart- 
ment had never been visited. But these traces might have been 
made a year ago, or possibly much more. Nor was it easy to say 
what had made them; a rat’s tail might have left a mark scarcely 
distinguishable from the light touch of a woman’s skirt. More- 
over, the room (owing to the boarding up of the windows) was 
dusky; and Miss Fitzgerald demanded a good deal of attention. 

‘ How weird is this!’ she exclaimed in a hushed voice, ‘ how 
grey and still! How my pulses throb! Ah! without your sup- 
port never could I brave the perils of this spot. My soul is too 
finely sensitive—nay, I am but a half-embodied spirit !’ 

‘Now, one would have supposed,’ thought Ambrose, ‘ that she 
had body enough for a dozen such spirits as hers!’ Aloud he 
said : ‘ How happened this wing of the house to be abandoned ?’ 

‘ The altered fortunes of the Cadognas. The family, you must 
know, is of noble lineage—although, from their alliance with our 
race, you might have inferred otherwise. But even the posterity 
of Desmond have suffered cruelly at the hands of fate!’ 
¢ Nevertheless,’ remarked Ambrose, ‘there is a point beyond 
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which blueness of blood becomes a source of weakness and decay. 
The Fitzgeralds could not have gone on for ever intermarrying 
with the MacCartys. An Italian alterative was not, perhaps, a 
bad prescription. And the Cadognas were not, I take it, bar- 
barians ?’ 

‘They were attached to commerce,’ said the lady with a sigh. 

At this point the two adventurers entered a second corridor, 
and came to a pause in front of what seemed to be the entrance 
to the tower. It was a massive portal, clamped with iron, and 
looked able to withstand a medieval battering-ram, not to speak 
of a romantic poetess and an artist. Thus far they had en- 
countered nothing but an emptiness full of dust and cobwebs: 
but now, when the real point of interest was reached, an impass- 
able barrier confronted them. ‘There was no key in the lock, and 
the other key did not fit it. 

Ambrose laid his hand upon the heavy latch and lifted it— 
not, be it admitted, as expecting any result to follow, but in order 
unobtrusively to disembarrass himself of his companion’s clasp, 
which she had not relaxed. The latch being lifted, however, he 
instinctively pulled the door towards him; when, lo! it gave way 
and opened almost as easily as the other had done. He turned 
on Miss Fitzgerald with a momentary suspicion. Was she playing 
off upon him some profound and inconceivable practical joke ? 

No; there could be no joke in the matter, even had there 
been time to prepare one ; and the timorous bewilderment depicted 
on the maiden’s features, as she met his inquiring glance, de- 
monstrated her innocence. 

‘I begin to fear you!’ she said. ‘ You are endowed with more 
than mortal powers. You're an enchanter, sure! Iron and 
stone yield at your touch! And have you brought me to this lone 
place to work me harm? Sir, I am a Fitzgerald p 

‘I am not likely to forget it, dear lady,’ the artist hastened to 
say, ‘and so far from intending you harm, I look to you for 
protection. The spirit that haunts this spot seems to be material- 
ized enough to prefer getting about in the ordinary human way. 
We may run against him—or her—yet!’ 

‘Go you first, my knight, said she. ‘I follow you with a 
woman’s faith and prayers. So may we face any danger!’ 

Crossing a narrow ante-chamber, they found themselves among 
the veritable relics of the past. On the walls hung tapestry, 
dropping to pieces with age; there were dilapidated and worm- 
eaten chairs of antique fashion; mouldering curtains decorated 
the windows, but they were of costly stuff and richly embroidered. 
The close shutters had broken away in places, admitting a pic- 
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turesque half-light. The room was of unusual height; and 
Ambrose made up his mind on the spot that this should be his 
studio. Here he could get whatever complexity or simplicity of 
light he wanted ; complete seclusion (with possible supernatural 
exceptions) ; and an invaluable assortment of ‘ properties’ ready 
to his hand—which he saw figuring in a picture that had already 
begun to take form in his mind. 

Animated with this vision, and oblivious, for the moment, of 
the presence of his fair guide, he walked to and fro, muttering to 
himself, turning his head this way and that, striking his hands 
together, and halting abruptly here and there to prove an effect. 
At length Miss Fitzgerald herself happened to come into one of 
his views, and the tragic intensity of her attitude and expression 
awoke him from his preoccupation. 

‘A wonderful old place,’ he said pleasantly. ‘I wouldn’t 
exchange this for the studio of any artist in Britain. And you 
must let me paint your portrait—there’s a deal of quality about 
you !’ 

‘Glory be to God, he’s himself again!’ murmured the lady, 
clasping the black mittens beneath her chin. ‘ Arrah, dear friend, 
my heart misgave me that the unholy influence of this spot had 
unseated your reason for ever! But sure ’tis some spirit you have 
seen ?—I marked your eyes follow it, as it flitted from place to 
place.’ 

‘I live much alone,’ said Ambrose, foreseeing that to indulge 
the lady’s appetite for marvels might secure her allowing him, 
hereafter, undisturbed enjoyment of the studio, ‘and I often 
commune with beings invisible to others. Ever since entering this 
room, a figure has been before me—a beautiful woman. Her 
features and bearing were those of an Italian of rank; she kept 
her eyes fixed on me; once she smiled ; again she looked distressed 
and startled. But, Miss Fitzgerald—but—I do not see her 
now!’ 

‘ Ah, my friend, and have you then that mysterious gift—to 
hold converse with beings of another world? For me—though I 
may read the workings of the soul behind the fleshly veil, I cannot 
see it when disembodied. But what you have beheld confirms 
the legend I spoke of but now. You have seen the shade of 
Beatrice !’ 

‘ Her name is Beatrice, then?’ 

‘Sit beside me on this oaken settle,’ said Miss Fitzgerald, ‘ and 
listen while I rehearse, perchance in the very room where she died, 
and, as it were, in her presence, the legend of her fate. I have 
long meditated embalming it in my verse, for ‘tis more meet for 
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poetry than for prose ; but your imagination, sure, is the mate of 
my own, and will be covering all deficiencies. 

‘Well, now, the Cadognas came here about the time that 
Maurice, thirteenth Earl of Desmond, accepted a friendly treaty 
with Henry Seventh of England. Now, as I was after telling you, 
Cadogna was a merchant, and very prosperous; and I wonder he 
didn’t set up to be a noble, for wasn’t Perkin Warbeck just then pre- 
tending he was Richard the Fourth, and thousands believing in him ? 
However, he did nothing of the kind at all; but so far from it 
would always be boasting of the tradesman’s blood in his veins, and 
vowing ’twas the honestest blood in the world; and that no son or 
daughter of his should marry any but tradespeople like themselves ; 
so that he was called Cadogna McKinnige for a nickname. Now 
his daughter Beatrice—or maybe she was his wife—but daughter 
is more fitting for the poem—she didn’t at all agree with his ideas 
about nobility; and she bore herself like a noble, and being of 
beauty transcendent, lovers by the score knelt at her feet and 
craved her guerdon. And among them was a scion of the noble 
De Courcys; and to him she vouchsafed her smiles. But once 
when they had been keeping tryst in this very tower, and ere the 
fair Beatrice could gain her own apartments, Cadogna entered. 
What passed between them two never will be known; but ’tis said 
their voices were heard raised high in passionate dispute—and 
then, upon a sudden, there was silence! and the beauteous Italian 
was seen no more alive.’ 

‘Do you mean to say the old villain murdered her ?’ 

‘ Tradition,’ replied Miss Fitzgerald in hollow tones, ‘has 
shrouded her fate in mystery more fearful than certainty itself. 
Whether he slew her; whether she stabbed herself rather than 
submit to his stern edict; whether he held her captive here till 
death freed her from two prisons at once—we know not. Such is 
the legend: is it not already a poem?’ 

‘It’s poetry and painting, too!’ said Ambrose really impressed. 
‘I wish Beatrice would sit to me for her portrait; William Blake 
had sitters from the other world, and why not I? ‘Well, Miss 
Fitzgerald, may I come to-morrow with a boy and a broom and 
evict a few of these spiders ?—I’ll touch nothing else. If you will 
give me the address of your business agent, I can confer with him 
about the other details. By the by, I caught a glimpse of a wind- 
ing staircase as we came through the ante-room: may I step up 
and take a glance at the room above this?—No, you shall not 
trouble yourself to come with me—I shall remain but a moment,’ 
and off he went. 

The truth was, he had been thinking about this upstairs reom 
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from the beginning, and from a presentiment that he should find 
something important there, he wished to visit it alone. The stair 
was steep and narrow, and the doorway at the top was protected by 
a heavy curtain. Ambrose pushed this aside and went in. 

The room resembled in shape and dimensions the one below ; 
but the walls were bare; the naked stones and beams showed 
undisguised. Grouped about the floor was a nondescript assem- 
blage of objects :—chests of various sizes, odds and ends of furni- 
ture ; a tall Venetian mirror, with a crack across it ; three or four 
cabinets, one of ebony inlaid with ivory; bronzes, marbles, vases, 
lamps of brass ;—these and numberless other things were heaped 
together in heedless confusion. But from the door to the mullioned 
window a passage had been made between the piles, and through 
this Ambrose passed. At the window stood a table or secretary of 
antique design, richly carved ; upon it were an inkstand of chased 
silver and a quill pen. A chair had been pushed back, as if the 
occupant, after writing, had risen to look from the window. As 
Ambrose rested his hands on the broad window-sill, his fingers came 
in contact with something lying there. He took it up ; it wasa fan 
of sandal-wood, elaborately carved. He recognised it; it was the 
same that his ghost had tapped her white chin with. He opened 
it; on the inside of the outer leaf he read the words in an old- 
fashioned character, ‘ Dona Beatrice.’ 

For a few moments he stood quite still, with a curious smile 
on his lips, looking fixedly at the name. Then he put the fan in 
his pocket, regained the stairs, and descended from his exaltation 
to Miss Fitzgerald. 

‘Did you find anything ?’ that lady inquired eagerly. 

‘A heap of dusty lumber,’ replied Ambrose; ‘ and the stairs are 
very unsafe. You must never go up there!’ 


(To be continued ) 





Che Whisky Smugglers of the Scottish Highlands. 


ProBABLY there are not a dozen men of the present generation 
who have wittingly tasted illicitly distilled Scotch whisky. I 
remember having ‘ pree’d’ it when a lad, and the recollection is 
not one of unalloyed happiness. At its best it must have been 
rank, fiery stuff, quite destitute of the bland mellowness which is 
characteristic of modern Scotch whisky distilled according to 
approved processes, and properly ripened by being kept in the 
wood for three or four years. Few people know that a whisky 
grievance imperilled the Union between England and Scotland a 
few years after its consummation. In the year 1713, James, 
fourth Earl of Findlater and first of Seafield, was an indignant 
opponent in the House of Lords of the measure extending the 
malt tax to Scotland. His argument was that the tax would be 
felt insupportable by Scotland, a poor country, on which it had not 
been inflicted during the war that had just terminated, and a 
country which was naturally expecting to be benefited by the peace 
which had just been established. With much vehemence he moved 
that the Union should at once be dissolved, and the majority 
against him was only four in a House of 138 members. When, at 
the Braemar gathering of September last, Colonel Farquharson of 
Invercauld led his royal guests and the Premier into the dining- 
hall of Mar Castle, probably no partaker of the Colonel’s hospitality 
was aware that, fifteen years after the establishment of the long 
peace which endured from Waterloo till the Crimean war, regular 
troops were quartered in the very building in which the luncheon 
was served, sent there on the service of stamping out the illicit 
distillation of whisky, and the lawless and high-handed practices 
of the truculent hillmen engaged in that commerce. 

During the eighteenth century no malt tax gave any serious 
concern to the people abiding north of the Highland line. 
Highlanders made their usquebagh for their own consumption, and 
never thought of paying duty on it, but the stuff they made was 
not an article of export southward in any quantity. It was after 
1794, when, in consequence of the French war, the whisky duty, 
with other imposts, was increased to a very high figure, that the 
stuuggling southward of whisky made in the Highlands developed 
into something like a regular trade. The traffic was carried on 
without let or hindrance until after Waterloo, the Government 
remaining supine in regard toit. All those years there was not 
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a single licensed distillery in all the Highlands. How many were 
the ‘sma’ stills, as the unlicensed distilleries were called, it is 
impossible even to guess at; the peat reek from them rose in 
every glen, and in the valley of Glenlivat alone there were over 
two hundred ‘ sma’ stills’ in full operation at one time. Sir John 
Sinclair, in his ‘General Report on Scotland,’ published in 1814, 
enumerates a number of Scotch whisky distilleries, but most of 
those were in the South Country, and not one was within fifty 
miles of the Highland line. The temptation to smuggle was 
sufficiently strong when the duty was 7s. 6d. per gallon, besides 
still and malt duty. And there was further encouragement in the 
circumstance that, for a variety of -reasons, the quality of the 
mountain water, the flavour of the peats used in the malting 
process, and the carefulness and skill of the ‘sma’ still’ manufac- 
turers, Highland whisky commanded a much higher price in the 
South than did the produce of the South Country licensed dis- 
tilleries. Some ‘sma’ stills’ had made for themselves a name in 
the trade, and had actually advanced to the position of having a 
brand of their own; they had regular customers who contracted 
for all the whisky they could turn out, and openly prospered in 
the monopoly. 

It was about 1820 when the Government, having leisure to 
concern itself with internal reforms, began to awaken to the fact 
that it might be possible to realise a considerable revenue from 
the collection of whisky duty north of the Grampians. No doubt 
Government was confirmed in this impression by the urgent 
complaints of the South Country distillers, whose business was all 
but ruined by the flow of kegs that came streaming down through 
the northern passes. But persons conversant with the north 
country warned the authorities that the Highlanders had enjoyed 
so long impunity in the illicit traffic that there would be serious 
difficulty in attempting to repress it, and counselled a resort to 
policy rather than high-handedness. The question was frequently 
debated in both Houses of Parliament, and strong representations 
were made tothe North Country proprietors that they should exert 
their local influence in the cause of law and order. Pressure of 
this sort was brought to bear very strongly upon Alexander Duke 
of Gordon, who at length, as the spokesman for the ‘ Lords and 
Lairds’ of the Highlands, explained himself in his place in Parlia- 
ment. The Highlanders, he said, were hereditary whisky distil- 
lers; whisky had been their drink from time immemorial; they 
would make it, and they would consume it; ay, and they would 
sell it too, when tempted by the opportunity afforded by the 
high duty on licensed spirits. But, said Duke Alexander, if the 
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legislature would pass an Act affording an opening for the manufac- 
ture of whisky as good as the illicit produce, at a reasonable duty 
easily payable, he and his brother-proprietors of the Highlands 
would use their best endeavours to put down smuggling and 
encourage legal distillation. As the outcome of this pledge, an 
Act was passed in 1823, which included Scotland, and sanctioned 
legal distillation at a duty of 2s. 3d. per gallon, with 101. licence 
for every still of a size capable of producing forty gallons; the use 
of none under that capacity being permitted. 

This Act was a death-blow to the ‘ sma’ still ’ production, if only 
it could be carried out. But there was where the difficulty came 
in. When the tidings of its having been passed reached the North, 
the smugglers of Glenlivat and the Aberdeenshire Highlands 
laughed it to scorn, and ridiculed the notion that anyone would 
be found daring enough to commence legal distillation in their 
midst. The landed proprietors were very anxious to fulfil their 
pledge to Government, and did all they could to encourage lawful 
enterprise ; but for a while the desperate character of the smug- 
glers and the violence of their threats deterred anyone from 
adventuring. A pioneer was at last forthcoming in the person of 
a stalwart young man named George Smith, a small tenant of the 
Duke of Gordon on that nobleman’s Glenlivat estate. I knew 
George Smith well in his old age, and many a yarn have I heard 
him tell of the old lawless days. There was the tradition anent 
him that he had himself been a leader among the smugglers, and 
‘ratted ’ judiciously from the ship which he recognised the new 
Act had scuttled. He is dead now years ago, and his son reigns 
in his stead over that Genlivat distillery which, beginning with a 
precarious output of 100 gallons a week, now regularly distils 
about 2,000 gallons within the same period. 

I used to enjoy sitting opposite the old gentleman by his own 
fireside, and listening to the stories that poured from him as he 
sat in the big arm-chair. His breadth of shoulder and depth of 
chest were immense, and if in old age he had grown somewhat 
ponderous, in the days of his prime, when he had to hold his dis- 
tillery by his stout arm against the smuggling gangs who were 
the ‘ ratteners’ of that day, his muscular development must have 
been tremendous. The father of. licensed Highland whisky 
distillation had a strong curt fashion of narrative. I find the 
following scrap in an old notebook, taken down from his lips, 
and describing the situation when he commenced operations. 
‘The outlook was an ugly one. I was warned, before I began, by 
my neighbours that they meant to burn the new distillery to the 
ground, and me in the heart of it. The Laird of Aberlour presented 
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me with a pair of hair-trigger pistols, and they were never out ot 
my belt for years. I got together three or four stout fellows for 
servants, armed them with pistols, and let it be known everywhere 
that I would fight for my place till the last shot. I had a pretty 
good character as a man of my word, and, through watching by 
turns every night for years, we contrived to save the distillery 
from the fate so freely predicted for it. But I often, both at 
kirk and market, had rough times of it among the glen people, 
and if it had not been for the Laird of Aberlour’s pistols, I don’t 
think I should have been telling you this story now. In ’25 nd 
°26 three more small distilleries were started in the glen; but 
the smugglers succeeded very soon in frightening away their 
occupants, none of whom ventured to hang on a single year in the 
face of the threats uttered against them. Threats were not the 
only weapons used. In 1825 a distillery which had just been 
started at the head of Aberdeenshire, near the banks o’ Dee, was 
burnt to the ground with all its outbuildings and appliances, and 
the distiller had a very narrow escape of being roasted in his own 
kiln. The country was in a desperately lawless state at this time. 
The riding officers of the revenue were the mere sport of the 
smugglers, and nothing was more common than for them to be 
shown a still at work, and then coolly defied to make a seizure.’ 

A few of the smuggling stories I gathered in my early days, told 
me by George Smith and others, I still remember, and they may 
bear narrating. A man named Shaw, who kept a sort of public- 
house, or rather shebeen, on the Shea water, in the district of Mar, 
was a noted character among the smugglers for many years. He 
was a man of gigantic stature, and was by no means scrupulous, 
as many a gauger knew to his cost, whilst he had a keen sense of 
rough good humour which redeemed him from being wantonly 
cruel. His house was a noted haunt of smugglers. One night 
Smith was on his way down into the South Country, and, being 
overtaken by a storm, was compelled to take refuge in Shaw’s 
establishment. An acquaintance had existed between the two in 
the olden time, when as yet Smith had not gone over to the 
enemy, and Mrs. Shaw and Smith had been old cronies. She—Shaw 
himself was not at home—treated the guest with all the old-time 
friendship, and when ready for bed he was shown to the best room 
in the house, with the promise that should any chance band of 
smugglers drop in they should not be allowed to molest him. In 
the dead of the night there invaded the establishment a party of 
drunken smugglers, with big Shaw at their head. Hearing that 
Smith was an inmate, he determined that he would give the 
traitor who had betaken himself to lawful distillation a fright he 
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would remember; and the rest of the band were quite willing to 
lend him their co-operation. The foremost man carrying a torch, 
they defiled in deep silence into Smith’s bedroom, where he was 
lying awake. The door having been carefully locked, the conspirators 
took up positions all around the four-poster, and Shaw, producing 
a huge-bladed butcher’s knife barkened with dried blood, bran- 
dished it over the prostrate man, exclaiming in a voice of thunder 
that ‘this gully was for his powels.’ The Laird of Aberlour’s 
pistols were Smith’s staunch allies. He had one in each hand 
under the bedclothes. The one in his right hand he levelled at 
Shaw’s head, swearing he would shoot him if he and his party did 
not evacuate the room immediately ; with his left hand he stealth- 
ily fired the other up the great cavernous chimney across which 
stood the bedstead. This discharge made a report as if the whole 
structure were coming down by the run, and the smugglers bolted 
in precipitous fright—all except Shaw, who had detected the little 
stratagem, and who stood his ground and laughed at the whole 
affair as a joke. Smith was quite content, realising that the joke, 
if it were one, was rather in his favour. 

This same Shaw was the hero of an exploit which made a 
doughty gauger look very foolish. A party of smugglers were 
conveying two hundred barrels of whisky down to Perth one 
winter when the snow lay deep on the ground. Being a strong 
force and well armed, they marched in daylight and without any 
regard for concealment. A squadron of the Scots Greys was lying 
in Perth, with a detachment of six men stationed at out-quarters 
in Coupar-Angus. A revenue supervisor, who had got tidings of 
the smuggling expedition, ordered out this detachment, and 
pressed on with it through the snow until the party met the 
smugglers at Cairnwell, in the loneliest part of the Spittal of 
Glenshee, under the leadership of Shaw, with the whisky casks 
slung across the backs of ponies. ‘Gang off back up the Spittal 
quietly, Shaw,’ said the gauger, ‘and leave the seizure in our 
hands.’ ‘Na, faith,’ replied Shaw with the utmost coolness, ¢ ye’ll 
only get just what we like to gie!’ ‘I'll have it all!’ swore the 
doughty exciseman. ‘ By ’ retorted Shaw, his Highland 
blood rising, ‘I'll shoot every gauger here before you will have 
a drop now!’ ‘Fire!’ roared the little exciseman to his attendant 
dragoons; and at the same time grappling Shaw by the collar, 
cried, ‘ You’ve escaped me often enough, Shaw! Give in now, 
I’ve a pistol in each breeches’ pocket!’ ‘And it’s there they'll 
no’ be lang, was the quiet remark of the giant, who made a clutch 
at each breeches’ pocket, where the bulge of the pistol made itself 
apparent, lifted him clean out of the saddle, tore pistols and 
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pockets clean out, and contemptuously chucked the tattered 
gauger into the nearest snow wreath. The dragoons, hampered 
in the deep snow, and greatly outnumbered, thought it wisest to 
disregard the exciseman’s order to fire; and the final issue was 
that Shaw permitted the seizure of four casks, just ‘ out of civility,’ 
and marched on in triumph with the remainder of the consign- 
ment. There linger in the glens numbers of stories of similar 
indignities heaped upon the excisemen by the bold smugglers. 
On one occasion two smugglers were travelling southwards with a 
cartload of ‘sma’ still,’ when they met a solitary gauger, who 
valiantly aspired to make the seizure single-handed. It was not 
long before he was sorry he had been so foolhardy. They did not 
beat or maltreat him actively; they merely seized him and bound 
him in a sitting posture with his hands tied together over his 
knees, and a stick inserted in the bend of the latter. At first 
they placed him thus helpless in the middle of the road, but in 
compliance with his earnest representations that he might be run 
over in the dark, they moved him to the roadside, and took their 
leave with the grim prognostication that he would probably starve 
before he was found. 

But all the smugglers were not rough men like Shaw and his 
fellows. Some of them were highly respectable law-breakers who 
lived decent and cleanly lives, and smuggled just because it was 
their trade. One of those worthies was wont to come down on 
business into the Aberdeenshire lowlands, and his invariable head- 
quarters were the Manse of Udny. While he stayed there he 
always made a point of conducting the family worship, morning 
and evening. A busybody remonstrated with the minister for 
allowing a notorious smuggler to lead the worship in a clergyman’s 
house. * Hout, tout,’ replied the honest parson, ‘it pleases him, and 
weel I am sure it disna hurt me!’ 

If there were doughty men among the smugglers, there were 
some courageous gaugers, too, whose names were always enough to 
give uneasiness to a smuggling convoy. One of the most formid- 
able of those was a daring, reckless fellow named Gillespie, who, 
curious to tell, after many strange adventures and much valuable 
service done to the revenue in the north of Scotland, was at length 
himself duly hanged in front of the Aberdeen Town House for the 
crime of forgery. This Gillespie was held in very high respect by 
the smuggling fraternity—a sure proof that he was a formidable 
man. He used to take charge of the section of road between 
Inverurie and Aberdeen, and in order to circumvent him the 
smugglers from the Cabrach, the Garioch, Strathdon and Glen- 
livat were wont to rendezvous on the braes of the Garioch, in the 
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parish of Insch, to the number of perhaps thirty or forty. There 
they abandoned the rude carts in which they had conveyed their 
whisky down from the remote inland districts, and slung the kegs 
across the backs of horses in pack-saddles specially made for the 
purpose. The cavalcade thus constituted was regularly marshalled 
for the march, with advanced guards and rear guards, and a com- 
mander with suitable lieutenants. Every man was well armed, 
and the settled tactics were that when Gillespie made his appear- 
ance the escort was to stand fast and fight him if he resorted to 
the offensive. Gillespie, for his part, would make a preliminary 
reconnaissance, and if he thought the smugglers too strong for 
him he would not proceed to open hostilities, but would hang on 
their skirts, watching for the chance to make a seizure. When he 
considered himself to be strong enough for a fight, he invariably 
attacked, and many a rough skirmish ensued, men often losing 
their lives therein. If Gillespie was hated and feared by the 
lawless men, he was an object of utter detestation to the women 
of the smugglers. These ladies used often to travel into Aberdeen 
on foot witha small keg hung over the shoulders, and if there was 
mischief in the air the keg was slyly dropped, and the woman, 
sitting down, concealed it under her skirts. But the ungallant 
Gillespie had no scruple (as it was expressed to me) in ‘ couping 
over’ the women and making a seizure of the concealed spirits. 
George Smith of Glenlivat, the only licensed distiller in all 
that region of smuggling and ‘sma’ stills,’ found his situation so 
desperate that he transmitted a petition to the Lords of the 
Treasury, detailing his circumstances, and craving for protection. 
He was answered with fair words. The guarantee was given him 
that a Government prosecution would be instituted against anyone 
molesting him ; but in honest George’s own words, ‘ I cannot say 
that the assurance gave me much ease, for I could see nobody in 
Glenlivat who dared to institute such a prosecution.’ Presently a 
revenue collector got all but killed in an attempt to perform his 
duty; and then the authorities resorted to strong measures. A 
revenue cutter was sent round into the Moray Firth, with a crew 
of fifty men, who were placed at the disposal of the excise officers 
in the interior, The smugglers made very light of the sailors. 
The officers used to take five-and-twenty of them, and make raids 
through the country. Sometimes the party would chance on an 
outlying still undefended, and then, of course, a seizure was made ; 
but oftener they lighted upon a hundred or so of armed smugglers, 
who thought nothing of deforcing them and packing them back 
empty the way they came. If the cutter’s men resisted, the 
smugglers used their firearms freely, and several of the sailors 
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were wounded at various times. Their last expedition was into 
Glenlivat, rather a long march. The Elgin excise people believed 
that Monday merning was a likely time to catch the Glenlivat 
smugglers off their guard—they were Roman Catholics to a man, 
and after mass on Sunday were wont to spend the rest of the day 
in conviviality. So the gaugers, with thirty of the cutter’s crew, 
marched out of Elgin on a summer Sunday, and reached Glenlivat 
by daybreak on Monday morning. The party had got into the 
heart of the glen unmolested and apparently undetected, and the 
gaugers’ eyes were rejoiced by the spectacle of the peat-reek rising 
from some forty or fifty ‘sma’ stills.’ But very soon they fell on 
another less agreeable spectacle. The smugglers had been warned 
by their low-country friends, and, having gathered to the number 
of several hundreds, suddenly made their appearance, and defied 
the gaugers’ party to molest a single still. The excisemen were 
keen for fighting, but the cutter’s men protested that they were 
hopelessly outnumbered, and that their cutlasses and pistols were 
of no service against the more effective firearms with which the 
smugglers were equipped. So the party marched ignobly back 
out of the glen, after the smugglers had, with the courtesy of 
victors, given the cutter’s men a good glass of smuggled whisky 
all round, and tendered the same civility to the excisemen, who 
sullenly declined it. This affair brought matters to a climax. 
The Government thought it was time to act in earnest, after such 
an indignity ; and so, in or about 1829, a detachment of regular 
soldiers was marched into the Highlands, who took up their 
quarters in the Castles of Braemar and Corgarff—strong places 
that had, with others, been erected after the rebellion of 1745, to 
keep the disaffected clansmen under subjection. The redcoats 
effected what neither the cutter’s men nor the excisemen could do. 
The sight of the muskets and bayonets cowed the smugglers, with- 
out a single skirmish. The first time a company of infantrymen 
entered Glenlivat, the smugglers, who had been talking very big, 
were collected on the hills waiting for their coming, to the number 
of several hundreds; but they never plucked up heart to show the 
slightest front, and thenceforth the open high-handed resistance 
to authority was at an end. Smuggling still continued, but it 
was covertly carried on, and at great risk. In the course of a year 
or two the leading men among the smugglers, many of whom had 
accumulated considerable sums of money, saw that the game was 
up, and betook themselves to agricultural pursuits and other 
lawful avocations. 

Strange to say, for years after illicit whisky distillation was 
virtually stamped out in the Highland districts of the North of 
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Scotland, it continued in a certain locality of the low country. 
The glen of Newmill, near Keith, where the flourishing village one 
now sees was then but a straggling hamlet, continued to be a 
smuggling haunt long after Glenlivat had been comparatively 
purified. But here the process was conducted with great stealth. 
The entrance to the glen is narrow, and the watchful occupants of 
the cottage that overlooked its mouth, as soon as the excisemen 
became visible afar off, hung out to dry a blanket in the most 
natural way in the world. The blanket was the signal which was 
caught up and repeated all the way along the glen, and, although the 
gauger might have wondered that it was always ‘ blanket-washing 
day’ when he happened to pay a visit to Newmill, he made very 
few seizures. An old gentleman of the neighbourhood once 
described to me a visit which he paid to a concealed still in the 
glen of Newmill. There was nothing out of the way in the 
appearance of the cottage kitchen, into which he was conducted. 
But the expert who accompanied him opened the door of a cup- 
board in the corner, out of which he took the shelves, when an inner 
door was discovered leading into a still-room, dug out of the bank 
against which the back of the house rested. He told me that 
among the most determined illicit distillers were the family of 
which was a member the late James Gordon Bennett, the founder of 
the ‘ New York Herald ;’ and that the father of the late Sir James 
Clarke, the Queen’s physician, who was a small farmer in the district 
of Findlater, was an adept in the secrets of the proscribed industry, 
which is now quite extinct in, at all events, the rural districts of 
the North Country. 
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Che Case of Mr. Gan Wilucen. 
I. 


Morr years ago than I care to specify, I was one of the officials of 
the Hemingford county gaol. In point of fact, I was neither 
more nor less than a warder. I had been well brought up and 
tolerably well educated, but a persistent course of wild-oats 
sowing, involving the loss of three or four good situations, had so 
disgusted my people, that by common consent they turned their 
backs on me, and wished me bon voyage on my journey to the 
deuce. When, therefore, Sir Magnus Marks, an old friend of my 
father, as a last resource offered me the post of warder at Heming- 
ford gaol, I accepted the situation more to spite my stuck-up 
relatives than out of any pleasure which the prospect afforded me. 
However, as it happened, I found the post more to my liking than 
I had expected, and I retained it for upwards of a couple of years 
till, in fact, something much better came in my way. 

As a matter of course, many queer things came under my 
notice during the time I was a warder. I could relate the par- 
ticulars of many strange incidents and out-of-the-way experiences 
which the world outside the gaol never heard of; but for the 
present I will confine myself to one such incident, which I now feel 
at liberty to make public, the chief actor in it having, not long 
ago, broken through the walls of his earthly prison and secured 
the freedom of the grave. 

The Van Klugen case, as it was called at the time, had been 
the chief topic of conversation in Hemingford society from the day 
the accused man was committed on the charge of wilful murder, up 
to the time when the assizes took place. If, here and there, you 
met with one individual who professed to believe in the innocence 
of the prisoner, you met twenty who were fully prepared to vouch 
for his guilt. This readiness to put the worst construction on the 
case was no doubt due in some measure to the unpopularity of Mr. 
Van Klugen. That he was rich was a well-known fact, but from 
the day he settled down on a small estate which he had bought in 
the neighbourhood of Hemingford he had lived the life of an 
utter recluse, shunning all society, and being rarely seen beyond 
the precincts of his own park. 

As a fact, Mr. Van Klugen’s days and nights were devoted to 
the pursuit of abstract science. On an eminence at the back of 
his house he had built a small observatory, in which he had fixed 
a powerful telescope, together with other instruments for observing 
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and registering the transit of heavenly bodies. There were dark 
rumours of a locked-up room in the house itself, in which were 
furnaces and crucibles, and articles of strange shape, designed for 
unknown uses, and from which on winter evenings there often 
proceeded weird, unearthly noises, as it might be of demoniac 
laughter, and subtle deadly odours; while from the low, wide- 
mouthed chimney lambent tongues of many-coloured flame were 
seen to dance and quiver as though from a veritable opening into 
Tophet itself. Add to all this the fact that the house in which 
Mr. Van Klugen lived had stood empty for twenty years before he 
became its tenant, its reputation being tainted by the presence of 
an undoubted ghost, and it will be at once understood why that 
gentleman was never likely to become popular among a provincial 
community, where to be different from your neighbours was to be 
something that you ought not to be. 

The assizes came on in due course. Mr. Van Klugen stood 
his trial, was brought in guilty, and was cast for death. 

The case was a somewhat singular one, but may be summarised 
here in a few words. Mr. Van Klugen was accused and found 
guilty of poisoning a young lady who was his ward, and by whose 
death he would benefit to the extent of several thousand pounds. 
The young lady had been ailing for a day or two, but no medical 
aid had been considered necessary. One morning she was found 
dead in her bed. The post-mortem examination brought to light 
unmistakable traces of poison. No cause could be shown why the 
young lady should have committed suicide. In Mr. Van Klugen’s 
laboratory were found numerous specimens of deadly poisons, 
together with a number of notes in his writing having reference to 
certain toxicological experiments of recent date. A discharged 
servant swore to having heard high words pass between her master 
and the young lady about a week before the death of the latter. 
Circumstantial evidence has sealed the fate of many a man, and it 
sealed the fate of Mr. Van Klugen. 

It was not till after his condemnation that I made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Van Klugen. As a prisoner under sentence 
of death he was never allowed to be left alone, and it fell to my 
lot to be one of the two night-warders appointed to watch him. 

Before going any further I think it right to state that, from all 
I saw of Mr. Van Klugen, I believed him then, as I firmly believe 
him now, to have been altogether innocent of the crime for which 
he was condemned. In this belief, as I have since found, I am 
by no means singular. Many men, cleverer and more far-sighted 
in such matters than I can profess to be, have expressed themselves 
to the same effect, 
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The prisoner’s age was put down in the calendar as fifty-five, 
but he hardly looked it. He was a tall, dignified-looking man, 
with grizzled hair and moustache, and with large grey piercing 
eyes. From the moment that he was put under my care I seemed 
to take to him, as the saying is, as I never took to any prisoner 
before or after. He was as kindly, affable, and cheerful in the 
condemned cell as he might have been in his own drawing-room, 
and he treated me and my brother-warders with the genial courtesy 
of a high-bred gentleman whom no circumstances have power to 
alter. 

He spent a great part of each day in reading and writing. The 
books which he had asked for and had obtained permission to have 
were nearly all on scientific and abstruse subjects, and he read 
them, and took notes of different points in them, as calmly as 
though he had many years’ lease of life still before him. He was 
a great smoker, and as a special privilege he was allowed the 
solace of his favourite meerschaum. He had never been married, 
and after his condemnation he had but one visitor—his mother. 
She was a very little, withered-up old lady, but remarkably active 
and vivacious for her age. She was allowed to visit the gaol for 
an hour every other day, on which occasions the conversations 
between herself and her son were always conducted in German. 

These meetings had little or nothing of a sentimental character 
about them. Mother and son kissed each other when they met, 
and again when they parted, but there were no tears or repinings. 
Their talk was quiet and earnest, but never lachrymose. 

Without flattery to myself I may say that I was better edu- 
cated, and had been brought up in a better class of society, than 
any of my fellow-warders at the gaol. Mr. Van Klugen was not 
long in discovering this, and when he was tired of reading or 
writing or brooding silently, he would not unfrequently light his 
meerschaum and seek relaxation in a chat with his keepers. Me 
he favoured especially in that way, and our talk was on a hundred 
different topics, for Mr. Van Klugen had one of those omnivorous 
intellects to which nothing seems to come amiss. The great 
political questions of the day, the petty gossip of our little town, 
my personal history and adventures, the latest scientific discovery, 
or the last new novel—he seemed to have an equal relish for one 
and all. The more I saw of him the more I marvelled. 

I never heard Mr. Van Klugen make any allusion to the crime 
of which he had been found guilty, except on one occasion, and 
even then I think he was unaware that he was speaking aloud. 
‘Poor Julie!’ I heard him mutter, * poor headstrong Julie! So 
self-willed, and yet with such a noble heart! To think that I 
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would have hurt a hair of thy head! 


ee And yet they say that I 
poisoned thee! Fools!’ 


II. : 


Mr. Van KivGen was regular in all his habits, and in none 
more so than in his time of going to rest and getting up. As soon 
as the prison clock chimed the half-hour past eleven he ceased 
from whatever he might be engaged upon, and having taken off 
some portion of his clothing, he lay down on the hard and narrow 
pallet provided for his use. Ten minutes later he was to all 
appearance fast asleep. He would invariably awake at five almost 
to the minute, and having bathed and partaken of a cup of coffee, 
he would at once sit down to his books; nor did the consciousness 
that a certain morning was drawing near with terrible strides seem 
to abate in the least the ardour of his studies, 

That fatal morning was but five times removed when night 
came round once more, and once more Mr. Van Klugen lay down 
to his rest. Land my fellow-warder, Stockley, were on duty as 
usual. It was a few minutes past twelve when, having occasion 
to cross the cell for some purpose, I chanced to take a closer 
glance than usual at the face of the sleeping man, which was 
turned to the wall and hidden in part from me. What I saw 
made me turn cold from head to foot. The face of Mr. Van 
Klugen looked for all the world like the face of a dead man. My 
ery of alarm brought my comrade to my side. The first thing we 
did was to turn our prisoner over on his back. His extremities 
were cold and pulseless, but the body was still warm, and the 
faintest possible beating of the heart showed that he was still alive. 
The eyes were glazed, and sunken in their orbits, and everything 
seemed to indicate that the man’s last moment was at hand. I 
rang the alarm-bell, and in a very short time both the governor 
and the doctor were on the spot. The first idea of all of us was 
that our prisoner had poisoned himself; but how, when, and with 
what? The doctor was evidently nonplussed. He opened a vein, 
and ordered his limbs to be chafed, and tried a few other simple 
remedies, but without any apparent effect. At the end of a quarter 
of an hour the condition of the prisoner was to all appearance 
exactly the same as when he was first discovered. The governor 
and the doctor looked at each other in dismay. 

Suddenly, and without a moment’s warning as it seemed, the 
light of a living soul flashed back into the glazed upturned eyes, 
and presently a voice, hollow, faint, and with a sort of far-away 
sound in it, startled us all, as though it were indeed an utterance 
from the tomb. 
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‘What the deuce are you good people doing here ?—Mr. 
Governor and Monsieur le Médecin, and my two sturdy men-at- 
arms! Iam not worth this pother that’s made about me. Thank 
you all the same.’ 

‘Glad you have come round,’ said the doctor. ‘Some kind of 
fit, I suppose ?’ 

‘ Possibly,’ said Van Klugen drily. ‘ In any case it can hardly 
matter to a moribund man like me. It would only have been 
common charity to have left me undisturbed.’ 

The governor, who was a man of few words, shook his head and 
smiled a faint dissent. 

‘You were afraid your next Monday’s show might have been 
spoiled, eh? It would be a very lame affair without the presence 
of the tragedian-in-chief. Your groundlings would have just 
cause to consider themselves aggrieved.’ 

The doctor felt his pulse. ‘ You are much better,’ he said. ‘I 
will send you a composing draught.’ 

‘Which I shall decline to take,’ answered the prisoner. 
‘Gentlemen, I am better now, and would be alone.’ There- 
upon he turned his face to the wall and shut his eyes. The 
governor and doctor felt there was nothing left for them but to 
retire. 

Mr. Van Klugen seemed as usual next morning, and made no 
allusion to the scene of the previous night. -His mother made her 
customary visit in the course of the day. 

About nine o’clock next evening Mr. Van Klugen abruptly 
closed the big book he had been reading, took a few turns round 
his cell, and then spoke, addressing himself both to me and my 
fellow-warder Stockley. 

‘You thought that I was very ill last night, did you not?’ he 
asked. ‘And you imagined that I was going to die? Well, I 
want to be ill to-night in exactly the same way. I say advisedly 
that I want to be. At twelve o’clock precisely I shall begin to be 
ill; at two o’clock precisely I shall begin to recover. Do not be 
alarmed; I am not going to commit suicide. On that point I 
give you my word of honour. Now, I have here two ten-pound 
notes, of which I willask each of you to accept one, the sole condi- 
tion being that you do not disturb me in any way between the 
hours of twelve and two, but leave me to come round entirely of 
my own accord. You will be doing a kindness to a dying man, 
and will at the same time to a certain extent benefit yourselves. 
What say you ?’ 

It was a strange, a very strange proposal. My mate and I 
laid our heads together and talked it over in whispers, Both of 
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us were poor men, and ten pounds each would be a little godsend 
to us. In brief, after some further conversation with our prisoner, 
and after he had again given us his solemn assurance that it was 
not his intention to commit suicide, we agreed to the offer. The 
money was handed over to us at once, and we awaited the hour of 
twelve with an anxiety which we could scarcely conceal. 

It came at last, boomed out slowly and solemnly by the prison 
clock. Mr. Van Klugen had retired to his pallet at half-past 
eleven, as he always did, and to all appearance had gone off into 
one of his usual quiet sleeps. The time went on. Five minutes, 
ten minutes, a quarter of an hour passed, and the sleeping man 
stirred not. I rose and crossed to the side of his bed, so as to 
observe him more closely. As on the preceding night, he looked 
more like a corpse than a man with the slightest breath of life in 
him ; indeed, it was only through having seen him present the 
same appearance before, that I could believe him to be still alive. 
Both I and my mate were horribly frightened, and at that moment 
we would gladly have given up our twenty pounds if by so doing 
we could have brought our charge back to consciousness. The glazed 
eyes, the pinched nostrils, the drawn-in cheeks, the cadaverous 
complexion, like that of a man several days dead, and the deadly 
cold hands, were enough to frighten anyone. I laid my hand on 
his heart, while Stockley held a small mirror close above his lips. 
What a relief it was to find that he still breathed, although that 
breathing was of the faintest! For two hours he remained 
without the slightest apparent change, while we sat anxiously by 
him. Once or twice we debated in a whisper whether we had not 
better summon the doctor, but our debate came to nothing. We 
both declared afterwards that those were the longest two hours we 
had ever spent in our lives. It was with a sigh of relief that we 
heard the prison clock strike two. 

We still sat by our charge, watching him anxiously. <A few 
minutes later, and the first faint signs of returning consciousness 
became apparent. A minute or two later still he opened his eyes, 
sat up, and looked around. ‘I am glad to find that to-night you 
have acted like sensible men,’ were his first words. ‘ You see 
that I have kept my promise by coming back to you. You have 
done me a very great service, and I thank you for it.’ He lay 
down, turned his face to the wall, and went off to sleep like a 
child. 


III. 


WueEn Stockley and I went on duty next evening, neither of us 
anticipated that we should be subjected to a repetition of our 
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previous temptation. But so it was. Mr. Van Klugen pleaded 
hard. No harm had come of our acceding to his request, he said, 
and no harm would come of our acceding to it once again. There 
was another ten-pound note ready for each of us. The arrange- 
ment would be precisely the same as before. From twelve till 
two he would remain unconscious; at two o’clock he would resume 
the functions of ordinary existence ; that was all. Need it be said 
that for the second time the temptation was too much for us? Mr. 
Van Klugen had his way. 

At five minutes past twelve he was again to all“appearance a 
deadman. Thesymptoms were the same in every respect as those 
of the two preceding nights. Our watch was not without anxiety, 
but we had become familiarised in some measure with the features 
of the case, and had less fear as to the result. Ata few minutes past 
two, signs of returning life were visible, and both Stockley and I 
thanked our stars that the affair was safely over. 

Mr. Van Klugen sat up in bed and stared around like a man 
utterly bewildered. Judging from the way he looked at Stockley 
and me, he might never have seen either of us before. Then 
he put his hands to his head, as though trying to collect his 
thoughts. ‘It is all true, then—a dismal reality!’ I heard him 
mutter. And with that he groaned deeply, and fell back on his 
pillow. 

This behaviour on the part of our prisoner surprised Stockley 
and me so much that we knew not what to make of it. ‘ Would 
you like to see the doctor, sir? or the governor? or the chaplain ?’ 
I asked, in a helpless sort of way. ‘They are all within call, and 
would gladly come if you care to see them.’ 

‘No, no; I want nothing, nor nobody. Only to be let alone,’ 
he answered. ‘And now I am indeed alone,’ he added pitifully. 
After that he lay for several minutes with his face buried in the 
pillow, and neither spoke nor moved. 

‘ Going to make a confession, maybe,’ whispered Stockley. 

I shook my head. I was a firm believer in Mr. Van Klugen’s 
innocence. ‘ Only losing his nerve a bit,’ I whispered back, ‘through 
being shut up so long.’ 

After a little while the condemned man got up and began to 
pace from end to end of his cell, with something of the air and 
manner of a caged animal. ‘I must have some brandy or I shall 
go mad,’ he presently exclaimed. ‘Is there such a thing to be had 
in this cursed hole ?’ 

‘I will make inquiry, sir, I said. With that I rang the bell, 
and sent a message to the governor. 

Ten minutes later a warder with a small decanter of brandy 
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knocked at the cell door. The prisoner seized on the liquor 
eagerly, and drank off two-thirds of a tumblerful at a draught, 
as though it were so much water. After that he took to pacing 
his cell again. And so the night slowly wore itself away. 

Once in the course of the night he stopped in his walk by the 
little table and opened one or two of the big tomes, within whose 
leaves he had been wont to find a solace for so many weary hours. 
He stopped and opened them merely to glance at their title-pages, 
and shut them again with an impatient ‘ Pish !’ 

Every time the prison clock struck the hour he stood still and 
counted the strokes. Just as the clock had done striking six he 
laid a hand suddenly on my shoulder. 

‘At what hour on Monday next does my—my little affair come 
off?’ he asked. His dry, bloodless lips seemed as if they could 
scarcely frame the question. 

‘ At nine o’clock, sir, to the minute.’ 

‘A—h!’ It was more a sigh than an exclamation. With that 
he resumed his endless walk. 

Neither Stockley nor I was sorry when the time came to go 
off duty. 

I went home and to bed, but only to dream of the singular 
change in Mr. Van Klugen; and when I woke up he was still 
uppermost in my thoughts. 

When Stockley and I went on duty next evening, Mr. Van 
Klugen glanced up at us with a sort of moody indifference, but 
did not accost us as he had always been -in the habit of doing. 
This of itself showed how great was the change from the kindly, 
cheerful, and philosophic gentleman to whom both of us had ‘ taken’ 
as we never took to a prisoner before or after. 

All that night he hardly spoke to us, neither did he so much 
as open one of his favourite books. Even his meerschaum seemed 
to have lost its charm. At intervals he slept fitfully and fever- 
ishly ; at other times he sat brooding in silence, or paced from 
end to end of the little cell with an unwearying savage persistency 
that was dreadful to look upon. Not less marked was the change 
which a few hours seemed to have wrought in his personal appear- 
ance. His face had suddenly become worn and haggard. The 
thick brows had come down and half hid the bloodshot eyes below 
them. There was an occasional nervous twitching of the mouth 
and a slight trembling of the hands which I had never noticed 
before. Mind and body, Mr. Van Klugen seemed an utterly 
changed man. 

A long weary night, and then Sunday dawned peaceful and 
bright. The fresh air, the sunshine, the happy chirping of the 
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birds, had never seemed so sweet and pleasant to me as they did 
that morning as I walked down the long dull street homeward 
from the gaol. Only one more night, and my thankless task would 
be at an end. 

When I went on duty on Sunday evening I was told that the 
prisoner had had no visitors whatever during the day. Not even 
his mother had come to take her final farewell of him. It was 
strange, very strange. I found him very pale and haggard, and to 
all appearance almost worn out from want of sleep and an almost 
total inability to take food of any kind. His strength had to be kept 
up by stimulants administered under the doctor’s directions, for 
which, indeed, he craved eagerly. About midnight he asked for 
writing materials, and was busily engaged with his pen till after 
three o’clock. Then he lay down in his clothes and slept, with 
many uneasy moaning fits and starts, till six. A few minutes 
later the chaplain knocked at the door. 

Mr. Van Klugen had written two letters in the course of the 
night. These he now sealed up and gave into the chaplain’s 
hands. One of the letters was to be opened by that gentleman a 
week after his (Mr. Van Klugen’s) death. The second letter was 
addressed to ‘Herman Trevis, Esq., The Pavement, Waveney 
Mallow,’ and it was the prisoner’s earnest request that this letter, 
together with a mourning ring in black and gold which he took 
off his finger, should be delivered by a trustworthy person into the 
hands of Mr. Trevis himself as soon after all was over as might be 
convenient. Such wishes are sacred. 

Three hours later Mr. Van Klugen was no 7 among the 
living. 


lV, 


On the Thursday morning following I was sent for specially 
by the governor. With him I found the chaplain. They wanted 
me to find out Mr. Herman Trevis, and deliver into his hands the 
letter and the ring left for him by Mr. Van Klugen. The dis- 
tance to Waveney Mallow was forty miles, and I was instructed to 
start by the first train. Iwas glad enough to have such a holiday, 
and all my expenses paid into the bargain. 

I reached Waveney Mallow in due course, and was not long in 
finding Mr. Trevis’s domicile. It was an old-fashioned red-brick 
house, standing back from the street in a courtyard of its own. I 
rang the bell, asked for Mr. Trevis, and was ushered into a small 
anteroom. 


Presently there entered to me an elderly lady, handsome but 
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careworn. There was a troubled look in her eyes, and an appré- 
hensive something in her air and manner, as though she lived in 
momentary dread of hearing some unwelcome tidings. 

I asked for Mr. Trevis. Her son, she said, was away in 
London. Would not she do in his stead ? 

I was sorry, but my instructions were to see Mr. Trevis him- 
self. If that gentleman was in London, to London I must go. 
Would she kindly furnish me with her son’s address ? 

‘ Yes, of course I will,’ she replied, ‘if it is really requisite that 
you should have it. But—I hope there is nothing wrong—that 
you have no unpleasant business with my son, which renders it 
necessary that you should see him in person ?’ 

‘Nothing unpleasant, madam, so far as I know. Merely to 
deliver into his hands a letter from a gentleman who died a few 
days ago.’ 

Her face brightened at once. ‘In that case I will go and 
write you out Herman’s address,’ she said. ‘ Meanwhile you won’t 
object to a glass of sherry.’ 

She left the room. Just as she reached the door there was a 
rush of light footsteps down the passage, and a girlish voice ex~ 
claimed, ‘Oh, mamma, here’s another box from Herman, and all 
for me this time! Such lovely things! And a tiny casket with 
a locket and earrings! Diamonds and rubies—nothing less. How 
kind of him not to forget us now that his speculations are turning 
out so well” 

‘Hush, my darling! Don’t speak soloud. Pray Heaven that 
Herman be not rushing into deeper misfortunes than any we have 
known yet.’ 

The next train took me up to town, and twenty minutes after 
my arrival there I was set down at the entrance to Gray’s 
Inn. 

Mr. Trevis’s rooms proved to be on the second floor, up a 
narrow stone staircase. I had just set my foot on the bottom step 
when I had to make way for a lady who was coming slowly down. 
You might have knocked me over with a straw when, on looking 
up, I saw that the lady was none other than the mother of Mr. 
Van Klugen. ‘There was a smile on her face as she came down. 
She passed close in front of me, but without recognising me. 

Having found Mr. Trevis’s rooms, I knocked, and then, in 
obedience to a summons from within, I opened the door and went 
in. The room in which I found myself was an ordinary place 
enough, scantily, even shabbily furnished. Its only occupant was 
Mr. Trevis himself, who was reading as I opened the door. He 
was a man of about five-and-thirty, with short black hair, an 
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aquiline nose, and a thick drooping moustache—a man whom I 
had certainly never seen before. He shut his book and started to 
his feet. 

‘Hollo, Denvil! what on earth brings you here?’ he ex- 
claimed. 

I was so dumbfounded to find he knew me by name, that for a 
moment or two I had not a word to say. 

‘And how’s Stockley? and Stockley’s wife? and Stockley’s 
baby ?’ he went on. ‘But sit down, man, and recover yourself a 
bit. That staircase of mine 7s an ugly pull.’ 

I suppose I must have looked very ridiculous as I sat staring 
at him in a helpless sort of way, for he broke into a laugh. 

‘ And now tell me what has brought you so far from home,’ he 
said, ‘so far from dull little Hemingford and the precincts of the 
county gaol.’ 

‘I’ve brought a letter for you from the late Mr. Van Klugen,’ 
I said, hardly knowing whether I stood on my head cr my 
heels. 

His face darkened a little. ‘ From the late Mr. Van Klugen! 
Just so. Well, as Propertius said long ago, “sooner or later 
death ccmes to all.”’ 

I handed him the letter. ‘And I have here a ring,’ I said, 
‘which Mr. Van Klugen took off his finger and wished to have 
seut to you only a few hours before—before you know what, sir.’ 

He took the ring eagerly and pressed it twice to his lips. 

‘Thanks—a thousand thanks!’ he said. ‘It was really very 
kind and thoughtful of Van Klugen to send me the ring. To me 
it is beyond price.’ He tried to put it on his little finger, but 
it was too small. He looked greatly disappointed. Then he 
pressed the ring to his lips again and put it quietly in his pocket. 

‘ And now for the letter,’ he said. 

He opened and read it. ‘It has been done already,’ he re- 
marked in a low voice, more as if speaking to himself than to 
me. ‘He might have felt sure that I should not fail in aught 
that I promised. They will never know the sting of poverty 
again.’ 

I rose to go. Mr. Trevis rose also and crossed to the window, 
where he stood for a minute or two looking out into the quiet 
square. ‘And--and Mr. Van Klugen—in what manner did he 

meet his fate?’ he asked, with his back still towards me. 

‘With courage and resignation.’ 

‘That is well; that is very well,’ he said. Then he sighed 
deeply, and stood for a little while without speaking. I coughed as 
a gentle reminder that it was time for me to go. He turned and 
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took out his purse. ‘ Here is a sovereign for your expenses,’ he 
said, ‘and here’s a trifling douceur for yourself.’ 
I pocketed the money, thanked him, and took my leave. 


¥. 


Two days later I was sent for by Mr. Barker, the gaol chaplain, 
for whom I had acted as amanuensis on more than one occasion 
previously. 

‘I have here a confession,’ he said, ‘which was written out by 
Mr. Van Klugen the night before his execution. It is a singular 
document—so singular, indeed, that I can only set it down as the 
product of a mind diseased and thoroughly out of tune. Before 
allowing the original to pass out of my hands I am desirous of 
having a copy made for my private use. That task I now entrust 
to you, relying implicitly upon your discretion to keep the contents 
of the document a secret from every one.’ 

I took the confession, and after I had finished Mr. Barker’s 
copy, I thought that I might as well make a duplicate for myself. 
It is the contents of that duplicate which, after the lapse of a 
quarter of a century, and when neither Mr. Trevis, Mr. Barker, 
nor the governor is any longer among the living, that I now take 
upon myself to make public, leaving the reader, without further 
comment, to draw from it whatever conclusion may seem to him 
most feasible under the circumstances. 


THE CONFESSION. 
‘ Hemingford Gaol: Monday, August 4, 18 


‘The clock has just struck twelve, and nine hours are all that 
are now left to me in this world. There is a dull sound of 
hammering in the distance, the meaning of which I cannot mis- 
take. But it is early yet, and the hangman is doubtless sleeping 
the sleep of the just. 

‘I can hardly bring the thought home to my mind that I am 
really and truly to die when next the clock strikes nine. Yet such 
is the lamentable fact, and I must hurry over my confession—if 
confession it can be called. 

‘Were Ia humorist I could find food for mirth, though it 
were of the grimmest, in my present predicament—-or rather in 
the thought how every one around me is being fooled without one 
of them so much as suspecting it. Neither the worthy governor, 
nor the chaplain, nor the sheriff, nor the hangman dreams for one 
moment that they are about to carry out what is termed “ the last 
sentence of the law” on the wrong man. And yet such is the 
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indubitable fact. At nine o’clock this summer morning they are 
going to hang, not Felix Van Klugen, but Herbert Trevis; but 
they don’t know it, and they never would know it were I to die 
without penning these lines. Those who read them will probably 
disbelieve what I am about to set down. But I cannot help that. 
My object, even had I the requisite time and inclination, is not to 
strive to make converts, but to leave behind me a simple record of 
facts. 

‘To begin at the beginning. I was the only son of well-to-do 
parents, and having in addition certain expectations from a rich 
uncle, I was brought up to no profession, nor, indeed, ever taught 
to do a day’s work in my life. For some years I led an irregular 
and dissipated life in London and Paris. My uncle’s death proved 
the weakness of the foundation on which my expectations hal 
been based. He died very rich, but my name was not even men- 
tioned in his will. Shortly afterwards my father died, compara- 
tively impoverished. A paltry two thousand was all that came to 
me on his demise. As a matter of course it did not last me very 
long. When my last sovereign was spent I bethought me of 
certain coupons which my mother had placed in my hands for 
security. They constituted the provision left her by my father for 
her old age. I disposed of them at their market value, and appro- 
priated the proceeds. (A confession is not worth calling by that 
name when it hides anything. I trust that whoever may read 
these lines in time to come will give me credit for my frankness. ) 

‘Later on, by means of a fictitious document, I obtained posses- 
sion of my sister’s little dowry. It went the way of all that had 
gone before, and one morning I woke up to the consciousness that 
a solitary sovereign was the last coin I had in the world. I could 
neither work nor beg, and there was nothing more that I could 
conveniently “convey.” - A life of poverty and privation was not 
to be thought of. I made up my mind that there was nothing 
left for me but to go through the ceremony of the Happy Dispatch 
It did not take me jong to arrive at this conclusion. I wrote a 
letter to my mother and sister, to be forwarded to them after all 
was over, in which I told them everything, and asked them to try 
to forgive me. Then 1 burnt sundry papers which would not bear 
reading by other eyes, and after that I sallied forth into the streets 
for the last time. Shunning my club and the sight of anyone I 
knew, I took my dinner all alone at a French cajé at the back of 
Regent Street. The change out of my last sovereign I gave to a 
poor girl at the corner; then I lighted my cigar and walked slowly 
back to my rooms. 

*I must now go back to an illness which I had some five years 
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before this time. It was a fever of some kind, and it nearly cost 
me my life. I had taken a turn for the better and was slowly re- 
covering, when one night, as I Jay asleep, I went through a very 
strange experience. I became conscious that, without being dead, 
or, indeed, without any exercise of will on my part, my inner self 
—my ego—my spiritual essence, or whatever you may choose to 
term it, had quitted its earthly tenement for a while, and was 
wandering aimlessly through space, like a ghost new fledged in 
search of a home. In the state in which I was I knew neither fear 
nor elation, and wonder was an unknown quality. I was as one in 
a dream, and was as little trammelled by the ordinary physical 
laws of the universe as dreamers usually are. But I had a vivid 
consciousness of life—of a spiritual etherealised kind of life—which 
far exceeded anything I had ever experienced in dreams. At one 
moment I saw my body lying like a dead husk that I had cast 
behind me; the next, by the merest exercise of my will, I was in 
the hut of an Australian friend. He was smoking and reading 
over once more the weli-thumbed letter I had sent him half a year 
before. Another instant, and I was back with my mother and 
sister in the old home at Waveney Mallow. My mother was about 
to put out the lamp for the night, my sister was touching a few 
minor chords on the piano. “Thank Heaven that my boy is 
better!” I heard my mother say. ‘“To-night I can go to bed 
with a thankful heart.” But both friendship and affection seemed 
dead within me, and I passed on utterly unmoved. At the end of 
about an hour and a half I came back to ordinary life as from a 
deeper sleep than common, to find that I had frightened both 
doctor and nurse, who had given me up as a dead man. 

‘This strange experience had a considerable effect upon my 
mind at the time; but the life I was then leading quickly wore 
away all serious impressions. I looked upon it as something that 
would never happen again, and strove to forget it as much as 
possible. 

‘Not till three years had passed away, and I was recovering from 
a sharp attack of delirium tremens, did anything of the same kind 
happen to me again. I was dreadfully low and weak at the time, 
and felt that I would almost sooner die than undergo the horrors 
of such a recovery. It was while in this desponding mood that I 
fell into a trance (if I may so call it) similar to the one which I 
have already described, and with experiences almost precisely 
identical in character. I came out of it as before, thought it 
strange, and with returning health forgot all about it. 

*T now come to the night of which I have already made mention, 
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when I found myself at the end of fortune’s tether, and had made 
up my mind that there was no resource left me save suicide. 

‘When I got back to my rooms after dining at the café, I sat 
with my feet on the fender, to smoke a last pipe and muse awhile. 
The pistol was ready to my hand, and I had vowed to myself that 
the very moment the clock struck one I would blow out my brains. 
I suppose I must have gone off to sleep while sitting thus, as the 
next thing that I remember is finding myself—or rather my in- 
corporeal essence—dissociated from my body, and that without any 
volition of my own in the matter. 

‘I found myself in a large and sombre room, lined with books 
and lighted by a solitary lamp. On the opposite side of the table 
was seated the shade of a man whom I never remembered having 
seen before—a grave, handsome, middle-aged personage. His 
figure was surrounded by a sort of faint halo of white misty light: 
probably my own figure presented a similar appearance, but I did 
not know it. What I did know, by some intuitive process which I 
cannot explain, was that I had been drawn thither by the superior 
will-power of the figure before me. I then learnt for the first 
time that others beside myself possessed the same strange faculty 
of being able to leave their earthly husk behind them for a brief 
season. But what in me was abnormal and beyond my own 
control, was in the figure before me normal and exercisable at will. 
Mr. Van Klugen—for he it was—had only to lie down with his 
head and feet pointing due north and south, and to will intensely, 
in order to bring on a state of coma or trance, in which for the 
time being the spirit could separate itself from the body almost as 
easily as the body could cast off its outer clothing. All this I 
learned in after-conversation with Van Klugen. He told me, too, 
that his experience had brought him into contact with some half- 
dozen people possessed of the same singular faculty; but in none 
of them was it so powerfully developed as in himself. With him, 
in fact, the process had almost become formulated into the sim- 
plicity of an exact science. 

‘“ We have never met before,” began the shade of Mr. Van 
Klugen, “but so fine is the chord of sympathy which vibrates 
between one human soul, and each and every soul when no longer 
shut up in a fleshly tenement, that as I sat here, pining in solitude, 
and longing for a companion, I knew to an instant when I was no 
longer alone in this debatable land that lies between the common 
world and the world of spirits emancipated by death. I willed 
strongly that you should come hither, and you are here. But you 
are troubled, brother shade. You are wanting in that air of 
serenity which should ever accompany the philosophic mind.” 
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‘« Why I have been brought hither without any wish on my 
own part is a mystery to me,” I said, “seeing that I am due in 
Hades at five minutes past one.” 

‘Ts it indeed so? And I am to be made a spectacle for gods 
and men outside the walls of a certain gaol at nine o’clock next 
Monday morning—and that for a crime of which I am as innocent 
as youare. After all, our fates are not so very dissimilar.” 

‘“ Would that I could change places with you!” I exclaimed. 
“It is surely better to die innocent, even by the hangman’s hand, 
than to be driven to end one’s existence by one’s own act.” 

*“ That is as it may be. But tell me what has brought you to 
this bitter strait.” 

‘I told him everything—all my faults, follies, and crimes, and 
how I had come to the conclusion that there was no way out of my 
coil of troubles but one. 

‘He listened attentively. ‘And would you really prefer to 
change places with me?” he asked when I had done. 

‘ « Really and truly I would. I have a horror of blowing out my 
brains ; and since die I must, I should prefer to be put out of 
existence automatically by the hand of another.” 

‘A long conversation followed, which I have neither time nor 
inclination to detail. The result may be stated in a few words. 

‘In the first place we were to exchange identities. I was to 
become the tenant of the unoccupied body of Felix Van Klugen, 
at that time lying in a comatose state in Hemingford Gaol; he 
was to become the tenant of my unoccupied body, at that time 
lying in my chambers at Gray’s Inn. I, as the tenant of Van 
Klugen’s body, was to suffer the extreme penalty of the law on the 
day appointed for that ceremony, in return for which, out of his 
wealth (which he had taken the precaution to settle on his mother 
previously to his trial), he was to pay the whole of my debts, to 
refund my mother’s portion and my sister’s dowry, and in addition 
to settle five hundred a year for life upon each of them. 

‘These preliminaries having been agreed upon, it was decided 
that we should meet on the following night at the same time and 
place for the further discussion of our plan. 

‘Even after I had got back to the world of everyday realities 
I did not repent the bargain I had made. By Van Klugen’s 
instructions I took next evening a strong dose of opium in com- 
bination with certain other powerful Eastern drugs. Ten minutes 
after swallowing the mixture I faded into unconsciousness, only to 
wake again in spirit in Van Klugen’s library, where my shadowy 
host was already awaiting my arrival. 

‘At that last meeting everything was arranged, and it was 
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decided that the all-important change should take place the follow- 
ing night. Much of the time we spent together was employed in 
coaching up Van Klugen in the history of my family and myself. 
He entered into all the details with avidity, and I do not doubt 
that those who, having known the Herman Trevis of former days, 
may choose to keep up their acquaintance with the Herman Trevis 
of to-day, will find in him a change that will seem all but miracu- 
lous. In place of a spendthrift and a sot, of a man who cared for 
little beyond the gratification of his own vicious tastes, they will 
find a man temperate to the point of abstemiousness, a man rich 
in philosophic culture, a scholar and a gentleman. How un- 
accountable to them will seem such a transformation ! 

‘ But another hour has just struck, and I must hurry on. 

‘Next night we met again. There were a few final arrange- 
ments to make, and then both of us were ready for the great 
change. We shook hands and parted. You know the rest. A 
few seconds later I, Herman Trevis, found myself in the guise and 
outward semblance of Felix van Klugen, a condemned felon in 
Hemingford Gaol, while the real Felix van Klugen would hence- 
forth be known to the world as Herman Trevis. 

‘I accepted the alternative offered me deliberately, and of my 
own free will. I cannot say that I regret having done so, although 
I may have found it a matter of some difficulty to reconcile myself 
to the peculiarities of the position. Even that, however, has been 
accomplished. 

‘I pen this confession under no apprehension that its contents 
can eevr be made use of against the real Mr. Van Klugen. What, 
indeed, could the law do in such a case? Nothing—absolutely 
nothing. It has claimed its victim, and it is satisfied.— Vale. 
— Herman Trevis.’ 
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Che First Night of Cautrin. 


ALTHOUGH no representation of any dramatic piece by Honoré de 
Balzac took place in Paris till he was past forty years of age, it is 
not the case that he had not up to that period thought of the 
stage. When, in his twentieth year, he ascended to the garret of 
No. 9, rue Lesdiguiéres, and commenced in earnest that life of 
letters for which his friends declared he was unfitted, dramas 
formed a distinct part of his programme. Amongst several other 
attempts, only partially carried out, he actually completed a tragedy 
on the subject of Cromwel/. The time chosen was that of the last 
days of Charles I., and the plot, such as it was, turned on the 
capture of the sons of Cromwell, on their way from Ireland, by a 
party of royalists. There seemed a hope that the Parliamentary 
leader might interpose to save the king, on the understanding that 
his own sons should be released. But the king, in an access of 
magnanimity, orders them to be unconditionally set at liberty. 
Cromwell is not touched, as he ought to have been, by this clemency, 
and the king’s last chance is lost. He is summoned to his trial, 
parts pathetically with his wife, and the fifth act concludes with a 
speech, in which Queen Henrietta declares that she will invoke the 
aid of France to destroy and efface the England which had treated 
her husband so cruelly. The author of the play predicted that at 
this climax of rhetoric the pit, bathed in tears, would retire 
mournfully homewards to bed. But the tragedy never solicited the 
suffrages of a pit. It was written in verse ; and for poetry, in the 
metrical sense of the word, Balzac had no faculty. <A family 
audience unanimously condemned the piece, and its writer, with 
characteristic self-reliance, turned to the fields of fiction. 

If Léon Gozlan be right—and there is every reason to think he 
is so—the attention of Balzac was ultimately called again to the 
stage by an interview with Victor Hugo. In the bright little 
book called ‘ Balzac in Slippers,’ Gozlan gives an account of a 
breakfast at Les Jardies—Balzac’s country house near Sévres—at 
which he was himself present, the other guest being Hugo. This 
took place in July, 1839. It was natural that the great poet should 
dwell on his dramatic triumphs, for in the preceding November, 
Ruy Blas had been produced with singular success, the title réle 
having been sustained by Frédérick Lemaitre, with even more 
than his usual power. The pecuniary results of Hugo’s theatrical 
labours filled Balzac’s mind with golden visions. For days and 
days he talked of subjects for comic or tragic treatment, and it 
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must have been very early in the next year, that the scene took 
place which Théophile Gautier has described with droll exag- 
geration, when Balzac parcelled out the acts of a proposed drama 
to different friends, with a view to collaboration, and was quite 
put out at the suggestion that he should tell them what to write 
about. This joint-stock project breaking down, (as was perhaps 
natural), Balzac must at once have set to work single-handed ; for 
Vautrin, as his first piece was called, was ready for rehearsal in 
the spring of 1840. There seems no doubt that every word of 
this play was original; but Laurent Jan perhaps assisted in 
arranging it for the stage, a task for which his experience fitted 
him. There was no difficulty about getting it accepted. 

M. Harel, of the Porte-Saint-Martin, had agreed to bring it out, 
even before it was finished. This singular man, whom Gozlan 
describes as ‘ highly intellectual and still more out-at-elbows,’ had 
tried everything, from classical tragedy to tame elephants, and had 
cherished rash dreams to the extent of endeavouring to borrow 
thirty thousand francs from Louis-Philippe, to which request the 
astute monarch replied, ‘I was on the point, M. Harel, of making 
a similar demand from yourself.’ The adventurer jumped at the 
popular name of the novelist, and believed that a virgin drama 
from his pen would be salvation. Balzac, with his usual energy, 
rushed in from Les Jardies, and establishing himself in the fifth 
storey at Buisson’s, the tailor at the corner of the rue Richelieu, 
he soon accomplished his task. But the rehearsals were tedious 
and laborious, and the dramatist so constant in his attendance at 
the theatre, that the hour of his crossing the boulevard became 
known. The year 1836 had revealed to the Parisian public the 
singular man with the long hair and the eagle eyes, whose fabulous 
buttons were only surpassed by his jewelled cane; but the curious 
crowd beheld a different person now. The same short, powerful 
figure was there, but arrayed in a square-cut blue coat, big enovgh 
for two, white waistcoat, and drab trousers, and with enormous 
shoes; and as he hurried along, splashing through the mud, he 
presented the very picture of determination struggling against 
exhaustion and disorder. 

Those who are acquainted with Balzac’s romances will remember 
how the idea had fascinated him, of a man ef commanding intellect 
and will—himself excluded from society and success by crime— 
endeavouring to live his time again, in the career of a young poet 
of physical beauty and mental endowments, who, with the assistance 
of wealth, procured for him by most questionable means, was to 
command influence and respect in the world. An adumbration 
of all this may be gathered also from a perusal of the Great 
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Expectations of our own Charles Dickens. The invention supplied 
a germ for the drama of Vautrin, and though the narration of a 
plot is apt to be tiresome, some notion must be given of how the 
motif was worked out. All reasonable brevity shall, however, be 
observed. A mysterious personage, escaped from the galleys, 
and known to the police as Jacques Collin, but passing by the name 
of Vautrin with his accomplices, and under several aliases in the 
world, has adopted a foundling. On this waif—now grown into a 
handsome young man—he has bestowed the designation of Raoul 
de Frescas, and represents him as of ancient Spanish lineage. He 
desires to marry him to Iiies de Christoval, a princess of Spain, of 
great wealth, whose father is commanding troops against the 
insurgents in Mexico. But the young lady, though attached to 
Raoul, is engaged to the Marquis de Montsorel, son of the Duc de 
Montsorel. It is suspected, however, that there is a compromising 
secret in the Montsorel family, for the Duchesse is on bad terms 
with her husband and estranged from her son. The secret was 
this: Previously to her marriage, the Duchesse had been deeply 
attached to a Vicomte de Langeac, and after that event, a son being 
born in seven months, the wholly unjust suspicion arose that the 
Vicomte was his father. The Duc cast out the child, and adopted, 
in his place, a natural son of his own by a Spanish woman of low 
birth. The real Marquis is the foundling whom Vautrin had taken 
up. His mother’s heart is drawn to him at first sight: instinct 
assures her he is her offspring, but her interest in him is misunder- 
stood. The Duc suspects that Raoul de Frescas is an impostor, 
and employs a certain M. de St. George, as a spy, to inquire into 
his antecedents. The wonderful part of the play is that the valet 
de chambre of the Duchesse, and all the servants around Raoul, 
are old criminals; and, as such, they possess a damaging private 
history against St. George. It is therefore diamond cut diamond, 
and Vautrin commands the means of melodramatic surprises, and 
has ample agency for carrying out his designs. There is a great 
deal of brisk sparring amongst the bad characters, and this, and 
their use of a singular slang, seemed likely to prove amusing on 
the stage. Vautrin, through some scenes, endeavours to support 
Raoul in his pretensions as colonial Spaniard, and himself enacts 
the part of a Mexican general, supposed to be a friend of the Duc 
de Christoval, and sent by him (since the insurrection is over) with 
documents authorising the marriage of Raoul and Iiies. Matters 
become very complicated through Raoul’s moral disgust at the 
unscrupulous audacity of Vautrin, through an impending duel 
between Raoul and the Marquis, and through treachery which 
threatens Vautrin himself. A rush of events conducts us to the 
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conclusion. Vautrin puts Raoul in durance vile, to nurse his 
conscience through the crisis; plots the assassination of the Mar- 
quis; most opportunely discovers papers in the Duc de Montsorel’s 
cabinet, which prove that Raoul is the true Marquis, and that 
his birth is open to no suspicions; unmasks St. George—and 
is himself carried away in custody by the police as the escaped 
convict Jacques Collin. A few words shall be said on this plot, when 
an account has been given of how the piece fared on its first night. 
It was produced on March 14, 1840, and the cast was as follows :— 


Jacques Collin, called Vautrin , ° ‘ » Frédéick Lemaitre. 
The Due de Montsorel ‘ ‘ ; - Jemma. 

The Marquis (hisson) . , . . . Lajabriette. 

Raoul de Frescas ss. ‘ . , , » Rey. 

Blondet, called St. George KA * : . Raucourt. 

The Duchesse de Montsorel : ‘ ° . Madame Lemaitre. 
Mdlle. de Vaudrey (her aunt) . . ‘ . Georges, cadette. 
Ines de Christoval , ; ‘ , ‘ . Tigeac. 


An extraordinary excitement prevailed. Since the horn of 
Hernani had sounded its triumphant note, a scenic event of such 
importance had not occurred. Foreign politics—the banquets— 
England—Egypt—were all alike temporarily forgotten, and this 
furore was justly deemed a magnificent homage to a talent now 
recognised by all Europe. Balzac, fired by his taste for specula- 
tion, had arranged himself to place out the seats. Léon Gozlan 
thinks that many who originally got tickets sold them when the 
press for accommodation became great: and thus the audience 
was neither friendly on the one hand, nor entirely unbiassed on the 
other. Those who had paid a high price expected great things for 
their money. Moreover, as the event showed, enemies undoubtedly 
crept in. Balzac had never concealed his contempt for journalists, 
and now the opportunity of revenge had come, and the press did not 
hesitate to seize it. The first three acts passed without a positive 
crisis. There were coldness, languor, and tentative disapproval, 
but not clamour. In the fourth act, however, when Lemaitre 
appeared as a Mexican general, in a startling uniform, with a sky- 
blue scarf, and a hat plumed with a bird of paradise—speaking, 
too, with a transatlantic accent—general murmurs greeted him. 
He must have carried his panache in his hand, for it was the 
dressing of his hair which gave offence. This was thought to be 
intended to recall the well-known coiffure of Louis-Philippe, and 
as the Duc d’Orleans was present, the audience had the good taste 
to emphasise the caricature, accidental or designed, by an uproar. 
Lemaitre must have originated the imitation, if there were one, 
because Balzac distinctly says in his directions for the personal 
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appearance of Vautrin, on this entry, ‘ With long, curling hair, 
like that of Murat.’ 

Now that the tumult had once broken out, there was no 
assuaging it. The actors bore themselves boldly, but control over 
the house was lost. All Lemaitre’s superb efforts were in vain ; 
the boxes vied with the pit in scornful laughter, mockeries, abuse, 
insults, and even threats. The piece was nominally anonymous, 
though all France knew who had written it. But to secure a fresh 
opportunity for expressions of disapproval, the author’s name was 
persistently demanded. When Moessard, who had played the 
valet, Joseph, came forward and gave that of M. de Balzac, it was 
received with mock astonishment, and proved the signal for a 
fresh storm of contumely. The representation took place on a 
Saturday night, and the next morning Balzac received a notifica- 
tion from M. Rémusat, through his deputy in charge of the 
department of the Fine Arts, M. Cavé, that the Government pro- 
hibited the drama from being played again. It is difficult to 
guess the reasons which prompted this restriction. There was 
hardly a political allusion throughout the whole piece: certainly 
not a satirical word bearing on the existing administration which 
would not have ranked with newspaper expressions, in the white 
light beating then on public affairs from the press, as a glow- 
worm ranks with a gas lamp, For the Walpurgisnacht of 
journalism was in full revel. If the sore point were really the 
coiffure of Lemaitre, this slight detail could surely have been 
altered: but so poor a sensitiveness does not accord with other 
anecdotes of Louis-Philippe. One relates, that in his morning 
walk he observed a small street-boy endeavouring to depict the 
royal effigies with a piece of chalk on the wall, and taking a five 
franc piece from his pocket, he put it into the gamin’s hand, re- 
marking with a kindly smile, ‘This will give you the right shape 
of the pear’ La poire de Louis-Philippe was a proverbial 
expression. 

At twelve on Sunday, the day of the prohibition, Léon Gozlan 
found Balzac at Les Jardies, whither he had retired after the 
tumultuous night. He was flushed, his hands were heated, his 
lips swollen ; but no disastrous realities could dissuade that rest- 
less brain from dreaming. He was about to establish a gigantic 
dairy with Rambouillet cows, which was to supply Paris with the 
richest milk. He was going to re-introduce the potherbs which 
La Quintinie, the gardener of Louis XIV., had made so famous. 
The seeds, he declared, had, through curious circumstances, been 
placed at his disposal. He was intending to grow vines close by ; 
for the condition of the soil and situation were those of Malaga ; 
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and he had bought a magnificent walnut tree! Altogether, he 
should secure an income of twenty thousand livres. ‘ But you 
see,’ he cried, ‘to what a temporary loss these fellows have put 
me,’ and he tossed over to Gozlan the official letter of M. Cavé. 

On the Monday, the critics outdid themselves in rancour. The 
‘ Journal des Débats’ led the way in an article which not only 
ridiculed Vawtrin as a farrago of preposterous vulgarity and non- 
sense, but pronounced the reputation of Balzac as a novelist 
ephemeral and accidental. The bubble had burst, the impostor 
had been detected, and the last rite to be performed over a dead 
name was—oblivion. 

It is often said that the novelist seldom succeeds as a dramatic 
writer. The methods employed by the two artists are of course 
different. But fertility in incident, close observation of character, 
a lively sense of form and colour, the power of contrast, wit and 
point in the conversation, all these are requirements common to 
the two arts. Théophile Gautier considered that a subsequent 
drama by Balzac, La Murdtre, showed conclusively that, in due 
course, the romance-writer would have become a great and 
successful dramatist. But even in this Vauirin, unwelcome as it 
proved to a Parisian audience, there are the germs of much which 
is truly dramatic. In the first place there is a distinct plot—an 
entanglement which has to be unravelled. The discovery that 
Raoul is the marquis, and that he who bears the title is of base 
birth, is gradually but continuously worked out, and in coming to 
light affects all the personages of the story. But the incidents are 
too many; there is too much allusion to events anterior to the 
drama; the appearances of Vautrin are too sudden, and his 
changes of costume too frequent. The word-combats of the 
criminal characters, their picturesque slang, a general hurry and 
bustle throughout the scenes, distracted Balzac from carefully 
working out two splendidly dramatic conflicts of feeling. He 
must have the. credit, however, of having conceived them. One 
was the struggle in Raoul’s mind between intense desire for the 
ends Vautrin had in view for him, and the growing conviction that 
the means used for obtaining these ends were dishonourable: the 
other was the fervour of Vautrin’s wish to restore Raoul to his 
mother, mingled with the jealous dread lest the mother should 
eclipse the benefactor in the young man’s affections. This latter 
point was capable of being wrought even to sublimity. The fault 
towards the end, of making Vautrin plan a murder, was gross, and 
it was unnecessary. It debased the character of the outlaw, when 
he was just overcoming the repugnance created by his want of 
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principle, and checked sympathy by recalling that the spirited, 
energetic nature was also a ruffianly one. 

On the whole, it may perhaps be said that Vautrin was too 
extravagant to have had a fair chance of success with any audience. 
But the prudery of the public and the government in affecting to 
discern low and dangerous tendencies in the play, was little less 
than sheer hypocrisy. It was not an immoral work, and it had no 
political significance. ‘The weak are always cruel,’ wrote Balzac 
of the prohibition, in the preface to the printed play. This was a 
harder blow than anything he had indited for the stage. An offer 
was afterwards made by the authorities to reimburse the drama- 
tist for the pecuniary loss he had sustained. But this man, who 
bas been accused of avarice, proudly answered, ‘ Certainly not.’ 


J. W. SHERER, 
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With a Naturalist on the War-Path. 


I nAD no idea, until a few weeks ago, that naturalists were 
such objectionable versons. I had previously regarded them as 
harmless monomaniacs, victims of an eccentric but inoffensive 
hobby. Closer acquaintance, however, has opened my eyes to the 
repulsive and disgusting character of their proceedings; indeed, 
to their close resemblance to that savage race of whom it was said 
that they had no manners, and their customs were beastly. The 
naturalist, in point of fact, has never been properly studied. It 
is all very well for him to go about with his deadly weapons, 
bringing innocent birds, beasts, and fishes to untimely ends, and 
classifying and describing them for the information of other 
naturalists; but nobody, so far as I am aware, has ever undertaken 
to describe and classify the naturalist himself; to follow him to 
his lair; to expose his various methods of destroying animal life 
and his own nether garments; and to depict the horrible things 
he does with a large pin and a gum-bottle. In fact, the natural 
history of the naturalist has yet to be written. J.et it not be 
supposed for a moment that the present writer proposes to under- 
take so serious a task. The subject is far too vast (and I may 
add, too nasty) for my modest pen to venture upon it. I merely 
propose to offer a very small contribution towards it, in the shape 
of a chapter of my own personal experience. 

_ In the spring of the present year, I was ruralising at the 
charming village of Lindfield, situate in Sussex, not far from 
Hayward’s Heath. Our household included a young gentleman 
of the naturalist persuasion, and one morning, in an evil hour, [ 
consented to juin him in a specimen-hunting expedition, He 
appeared, to my surprise, armed for the excursion with no other 
weapon than a big stick. ‘ Hallo!’ I said, ‘where are your para- 
phernalia? How are you going to capture your specimens ? ’ 

‘Oh, I shall manage,’ he said, with a supercilious smile. ‘I’ve 
got my killing-bottle and a few pill-boxes. I am only going to 
collect beetles.’ 

‘The deuce you are! You need not have come as far as 
Lindfield to do that. You can collect plenty of those in our 
kitchen at home, and I wish you would. You’re welcome to all 
you can catch, I’m sure.’ 

‘My dear father’ (I don’t think I have mentioned that I 
have the honour to occupy the parental relation to my naturalist, 
‘the insect popularly called a black-beetle, in the first place is not 
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black but brown ; and secondly, is not a beetle at all, but one of the 
orthoptera.’ 

‘ You wicked boy,’ I replied, ‘do you mean to tell me a black 
beetle isn’t a black-beetle ?’ 

‘Nor is he,’ he retorted. ‘ He isn’t black and he isn’t a beetle, 
and no respectable coleopterist would admit a specimen into his 
collection.’ 

‘No respectable what? I thought an insect-collector was 
called an entomologist.’ 

‘So he is, but entomology, as a whole, is far too big a subject 
for any one fellow to tackle. At the end of the 17th century they 
reckoned the whole number of species of insects at about 10,000; 
whereas it is now known that there are a good many more than 
that in Britain alone. So now some fellows take up one kind of 
insect, and some another. Some go in for butterflies; they are 
called lepidopterists. Those who go in for beetles, like me, are 
called coleopterists, from coleoptera, the name given to beetles by 
Aristotle, two thousand years ago. Ours is a pretty ancient science, 
you see. Then there are orthopterists, and dipterists, and a lot of 
others, each taking only one kind of insect. It’s a very interesting 
study, and teaches you a lot of things, I can tell you.’ 

‘I don’t know. If it unsettles your mind to the extent of 
persuading you that a black-beetle is not a black-beetle, I don’t 
think it can be a respectable science, and I am not quite sure 
that I ought to allow you to study it.’ 

‘Oh, that’s all bosh!’ he exclaimed, irreverently. ‘Just you 
come along and catch some real beetles. It’s just the right sort 
of morning, and we ought to bag some real good specimens.’ 

‘You don’t suppose,’ I replied, in horror, ‘that J am going to 
handle your disgusting beetles. Though you call a black-beetle 
by any other name, he will still smell—the reverse of sweet.’ 

‘ Bother black-beetles! I tell you they are only orthoptera, and 
you are welcome to abuse them as much as you like; but real beetles 
are not disgusting. Just you come along and see. It’s nothing at 
all when you're used toit. You need only be a sort of pointer and 
look out good specimens, for /°// capture them, never fear!’ 

We were crossing a path through a rather swampy meadow, 
where celandine and marsh-marigold were scattered in golden 
profusion. Suddenly my companion gave a sort of war-whoop, 
took off his deer-stalker hat, made a wild dash in the air with it 
at some unseen object, and finally flung himself very nearly on 
the top of it at full length on the turf. I had often wondered 
why my naturalist should require new hats with such appalling 
frequency, but I wondered no longer, The iron head-piece of a 
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medieval man-at-arms would hardly have survived such treat- 


“ ment. ‘I’ve got him, I’ve got him,’ he joyously exclaimed, as he 
peeped under the edge of the hat. ‘A splendid specimen of 
k Cicindela campestris. Just the very thing I wanted.’ 
‘You'll be wanting a new hat pretty soon, I fancy,’ I interposed, 
ig ‘if that’s the use you make of it.’ 
” ‘Oh! the hat’s all right,’ he replied, ‘the mud ‘Il brush off 
when it’s dry. A hat’s just as good as a net, very often, and not 
” so much bother to carry.’ 
m ‘Not to mention that you pay for the net yourself, and your 


hats are provided by your parents and guardians.’ 
> r ° e . e 
y ‘True, O king!’ replied the unabashed youth, ‘ which is another 


3 argument in favour of the hat. Look here, we’ve got to get over 
= this wall. This is just the kind of place for the Bombardier 
of Beetle, Brachinus scopeta. They are jolly little beggars—go off 
” i with a bang and a puff of smoke, as soon as you touch them.’ 

re 


The wall in question was a rough piece of masonry, about five 
°y feet high, and was approached by a steep bank of greasy clay, with 
occasional tufts of unwholesome-looking herbage. 


of ‘The bombardier beetle will have to go off without any 
Ss assistance from me, I can assure you, if it depends on my getting 
over that dirty wall.’ 
of ‘What a fellow you are!’ said my naturalist, ‘you haven’t a 
rs ha’porth of enthusiasm. Well, then, if you won't go over, just wait 
” forme. It’s too good a chance to miss, and Ill be back in a 
minute.’ 
a So saying, he rushed wildly up the bank, and managed some- 
- how or other to scramble over the wall. After a few minutes 
I was apprised of his approaching return by his walking-stick 
to flying over the wall and falling very nearly on my head. Almost 
le at the same moment he appeared on the other side. ‘ Take care 
where you throw that stick of yours, please. You very nearly 
ad captured me, that time,’ I said. 
ar ‘It didn’t hit you, did it?’ he replied, in a tone by no 
at means adequate to the gravity of the occasion. ‘It was rather in 
ad my way, climbing, so I chucked it over first... He scrambled 
back over the wall, and then, his foot slipping, he slid down the 
Ws bank in a sitting posture, much to the injury of his wearing 
en 


apparel. I now began to understand another matter which had 
P> : hitherto puzzled me, viz., how it was that the seats of my natura- 
list’s trousers required such constant renewal. Revolving in my 


7 mind the possibility of bringing out an imperishable suit of clothes 

ed and an indestructible hat, expressly for the use of naturalists on 

ng the war-path, I enquired, ‘ Well, did you catch the bombardiex ?’ 
a 
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‘No, I didn’t see any bombardiers, but I found something else 
nearly as good. Look, here is a curious little fellow. Isn’t he a 
lovely colour? ‘This is a specimen of the Timarcha levigata, or 
bloody-nose beetle. Just touch him on the end of the nose, will 
you?’ 

‘That I'll be hanged if I do,’ I replied. 

‘Then I will. Look!’ And sure enough, the moment the 
insect’s nose (or the organ which served him as an apology for a 
nose) was touched, it exuded a sanguineous fluid. 

‘ What a disgusting animal! What on earth does he do that 
for ?’ 

‘As a means of defence from larger insects. That fluid has a 
very acrid smell, and they don’t like it. But that’s nothing to the 
eccentricities of some of the other beetles,’ he continued, producing 
a pill-box, which contained a peculiarly diabolical-looking insect, 
in black and yellow. ‘This is one of the Sexton beetles. This 
’ chap, now, if he were to find a dead mouse or bird, he and his 
wife (I haven’t caught her yet, worse luck) set to work to bury it.’ 

‘How do they manage that ?’ 

‘Easily enough. They just dig away the earth underneath, 
and gradually the body is let down in the hole. When it is deep 
enough, he buries his good lady with it, and covers her up.’ 

‘A touching instance of conjugal affection. I hope he has the 
decency to kill her first.’ 

‘Oh dear no, not at all! It’s merely a temporary separation 
by mutual consent. Mrs. Necrophorus (that’s her name) just lays 
a few eggs in the body, and digs her way up again.’ 

‘Horrid creature!’ I said. ‘Don’t tell me any more, you will 
give me the nightmare.’ 

‘Horrid! I don’t see anything horrid about it. I call ita very 
dodgy way of providing for one’s family without any trouble to 
one’s self. Don’t you wish you could bury me in the same way, 
inside a pastrycook’s shop, for instance? There’s another artful 
little beggar which I will show you when we get home, the mimic 
beetle, Hister trimaculatus. His great dodge is to pretend that 
he is dead, and as a good many of his enemies, frogs and toads, 
for example, like to kill their game for themselves, they don’t 
touch him. When they are gone he comes to life again, and trots 
off. Then again, there’s the pill-beetle, Byrrius pilula, who rolls 
himself up into a pill, like a wood-louse, whenever he thinks he’s in 
danger. There’s no end to their dodges.’ 

We were by this time crossing a meadow, and my naturalist 
suddenly came to a dead halt. ‘Here’s a chance for Spheridia, 
he said. 
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‘ Where? ’ I enquired, for I saw nothing that looked particularly 
promising. 

‘Here,’ he replied, bending over a patch of dried cow-dung, 
and beginning to disintegrate it by the aid of a most cut-throat 
looking knife, with a hideous spike or dibble at the end opposite 
the blade. He knelt down, and spreading his pocket-handkerchief 
on the ground, broke the cowdung into small fragments over it. 
Every now and then an insect would fall, and was forthwith cap- 
tured and popped into the collecting bottle. My naturalist was 
engaged in this elegant occupation, and I was stooping over him, 
and watching his proceedings with mingled feelings of interest 
and disgust, when footsteps were heard behind us. I looked up, 
and saw to my horror my most aristocratic acquaintance in the 
neighbourhood, Sir Arthur Haywood. Sir Arthur put up his eye- 
glass : 

‘Good morning, Mr. I hope you are well. But what 
in the world are you doing there ?’ 

I could have sunk into the earth with shame and confusion. 
To be discovered assisting, even indirectly, in the pulverisation of 
dried cow-dung, and (of all persons in the world) by Sir Arthur 
Haywood, the most fastidious man of my acquaintance !—it was 
too dreadful. I never felt, to use a vulgar expression, so flabber- 
gasted in my life. Trying my best to assume a look of unconcern, 
I explained the object of my son’s unaccountable proceedings. 
Sir Arthur made a truly heroic effort not to look disgusted, 
and said, ‘Ah, a very interesting study, I dare say, to those 
who like it!’ His tone indicated in the clearest manner that 
he at any rate didn’t like it at all. He bade us a hurried good 
morning ; and for the first time since I had known him, did not 
offer to shake hands. Pray don’t let it be imagined that I blame 
him. If J had found anybody engaged in a similar occupation, 
I believe I should have required a medical certificate that he 

had been disinfected and had undergone a week’s quarantine, 
before I could have made up my mind even to sit in the same 
room with him. My naturalist, however, remained totally uncon- 
cerned, and continued bottling minute beetles with great apparent 
enjoyment. 

‘Do leave that disgusting lump of manure, and come along! 
I thought you wanted to get to the woods.’ 

‘Time enough,’ he said calmly. ‘I can’t afford to leave such 
a find as this. Why, it’s positively swarming with Geotrupide 
and Aphodiide. I needn’t keep you waiting, though. I'll just 
take a good lump of it in my pocket-handkerchief, and examine 
it at home.’ 
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‘In your pocket-handkerchief!’ I gasped. 
handkerchief!’ 

‘Why not?’ he said; ‘itll wash. And as to objecting to 
cow-dung, it’s a mere Cockney prejudice. Why, down here, they 
use it as a remedy for sore throat. Eliza’ (the domestic at our 
lodgings) ‘told me the worst sore-throat she ever had in her life 
was cured with a cow-dung poultice; and she has never been 
troubled with sore throat since.’! 

‘So I should think! If anybody could stand that, I should 
say they would never be troubled by anything short of dynamite. 
Ugh! What next ?’ 

By this time my naturalist had made up his loathsome parcel. 
We proceeded on our way, and speedily reached the woods. 
Specimens were plentiful here, and we had what I suppose would 
be considered, by coleopterists, first-rate sport. However, what 
was sport to my naturalist was quite the reverse tome. I had 
not had, till then, the faintest notion of the myriad forms of insect 
life to be found in an English wood on a spring morning. Even 
the beetles, to which alone our special attentions were directed, 
seemed to be innumerable—ranging from the great stag-beetle of 
nearly three inches in length to tiny specks scarcely visible with- 
out the aid of a microscope. Their habits were equally various, 
some being caught on the wing, some in grass, some on sandy 
paths, some on the leaves and under the bark of trees, some in 
moss and lichens, and some in stagnant pools. The whole 
universe seemed to have become alive with beetles; beetles as 
many and as various as the demons that troubled the good’ Saint 
Anthony. 

To my naturalist, their extreme profusion appeared to afford 
the keenest delight; but my own sensations were of a very dif- 
ferent description. I could not resist the impression that I had 
somehow got beetles all over me; beetles inside my shirt, beetles 
in my collar, beetles in my boots, and beetles in my hair; indeed, 
so strongly did the idea take possession of me, that I felt that 
nothing short of a complete change of garments would enable me 
to shake it off. At last, to my great relief, we started homewards, 
but my trials were not yet over. Our exit from the wood lay over 
a stile, the wood of which was so ancient and worm-eaten that 
it almost crumbled to pieces under our touch. 

‘Stop a bit,’ said my naturalist. ‘I must just have a look 
at this stile. We ought to find some specimens of Scolytus 
destructor here.’ 

Accordingly he began to examine the stile, his notion of 
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having a ‘look’ at it consisting of hacking away portions of the 
decayed wood with his tremendous knife. I was watching his 
proceedings, and calculating how long, at this rate, the average 
stile would last the average coleopterist, when we were startled 
by a gruff voice behind us: 

‘Tll trouble you to drop that, gents, and just come along o’ 
me.’ 

The speaker was a rough-looking man in velveteen, and he 
carried the largest and heaviest cudgel I remember ever to have 
seen. 

‘What for?’ I said, with the best assumption of innocence I 
could command. 

‘What for? what for? The Squire ’ll give ye what for, I 
reckon! Do you see that there board?’ I glanced up, and saw 
a board with the cheering inscription, ‘Trespassers will be prose- 
cuted with the utmost rigour of the law.’ ‘ You can read, I s’pose ? 
Well, you’re trespassers ; you're a trespassin’ now; to say nothin’ 
of ’ackin’ at the gate-posteses in that there outrageous style.’ 

‘Well, the place doesn’t belong to you, I suppose,’ I said, try- 
ing to carry off matters with a high hand. 

‘Oh, it don’t, don’t it?’ sarcastically; ‘but it belongs to 
Squire Carson’ {reputed to be the most arbitrary and vindictive 
landholder in the neighbourhood), ‘and I be Squire Carson’s keeper, 
I be, and I’m a-going to take you along o’ me to Squire Carson, 
and if you don’t get fourteen days as rogues and wagabones, my 
name ain’t Peter Jackson.’ 

I draw a veil over the remainder of the scene. Suffice it to 
say that after sundry pourparlers half a sovereign found its way 
from my pocket into that of Peter Jackson, and he mercifully let 
us go. As we got out of sight my naturalist, who had been very 
quiet during the negotiations, recovered his aplomb and said : 

‘Well, I’m blest if I’d have caved in like that. He wouldn’t 
have got any half-sovereign out of me.’ 

‘I dare say not, for a very sufficient reason. But what would 
you have done, pray ?’ 

‘Oh, cheeked the fellow back, and punched his head if he 
wouldn’t hear reason. We're not poachers, and keepers can’t 
interfere with naturalists.’ 

‘ Not even when they cut down gates, I suppose? Very good ; 
you can go back and reopen the negotiation on that footing, and 
if you can get back the half-sovereign, I'll make you a present 
of it.’ 

This, however, did not suit my naturalist. 

‘Oh, the fellow’s half a mile off by this time; he can keep it 
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for me.’ Which I have no doubt he would have done, under any 
circumstances. 

After half an hour’s walk we reached home, and I joyfully 
retired to my own room for a complete change of toilet. I fully 
expected to find at least a dozen beetles about my person. Asa 
matter of fact I did actually find one, which proved to be a speci- 
men of Dermestes lardarius, the bacon beetle, and I was sub- 
jected to much ribald jesting in consequence. 

The remainder of the day was spent by my coleopterist in 
what he called ‘setting’ his specimens—i.e. killing them by 
immersion in boiling water, impaling them on pins, and then 
attaching them with the aid of a camel’s-hair brush and a gum- 
bottle to pieces of card. It was only by the exertion of extreme 
energy and decision that I was able to rescue a portion of our 
best breakfast-set, which he was about to impress into this dis- 
gusting service. In point of fact, I am satisfied that naturalists, 
where their particular hobby is concerned, have absolutely no sense 
of decency whatever. Going into my coleopterist’s bedroom 
(fortunately by daylight) in search of a box of Cuckle’s pills, I 
found the pills departed and the box occupied by a hideous black 
monster, known as an Oil beetle. Whether he had taken the pills 
I don’t know, but I shudder to think that if he had been the ¢ pill’ 
beetle before described, I might even have taken him by mistake. 
After this discovery, the finding of a lizard in a night-light box 
seems scarcely worth recording; in fact, anything with a lid, from 
the teapot downwards, was regarded by my naturalist as an appro- 
priate receptacle for his disgusting live stock. 


It is said by philosophers that every creature in the universe, 
however humble, has its appointed use, and I am willing to be- 
lieve that this may be the case even with coleopterists. In spite 
of his repulsive habits, of his utter disregard of all human laws, 
and of his out-Bradlaughing Bradlaugh by declaring that a black 
beetle is not a black-beetle, I have no doubt that the coleopterist 
does in some way or other fill a gap in the economy of nature. I 
only ask that henceforth he will fill it by himself, and that I at 
least may never again be so unfortunate as to share it with him. 


ANGELO J, LEWIS, 
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‘Che Wearing of the Green.’ 


BY BASIL, AUTHOR OF ‘LOVE THE DEBT.’ 


When laws can stop the blades of grass 
From growing as they grow ; 
And when the flowers in summer time 
Their colours daren’t show: 
Why then I'll change the colour that 
I wear in my caubeen; 
But, till that day, please God, I'll stick 
To the Wearing of the Green. 


CuarTer XLI. 
OMENS. 


‘ How gently slumber rests upon her face, 
Like the thoughts of some day sweetly spent, 
Closing in night and dreams and so prolonged. 
But I must shake the heavenly dew of rest 

From this sweet folded flower, thus —wake, awake ! ’—Shelley. 


Nora was awakened on her wedding morning by a tear falling 
on her cheek, and opened her eyes to find Nancy bending over her, 
weeping. 

* What is it?’ Norah exclaimed, starting up in sudden appre- 
hension of she knew not what. Naucy could hardly tell herself 
what made her weep, and was thoroughly ashamed of the hysterical 
outburst. They were certainly not tears of the usual wedding 
kind— 

‘Which perfect Joy, perplexed for utterance, 
Steals from her sister Sorrow,’ 


In part, she was miserable in an idea that she was losing her 
old mistress, and, indeed, that her mistress, in a sense, was losing 
her old self. Norah would be no more the ‘ Miss Norah’ of all 
these years, and the difference would be more than merely nominal. 
But, in part, Nancy was unhappy about this secret wedding. 
That Norah should go out, get married, and return, as coolly and 
quietly and unobservedly as .she might go to buy a ribbon in a 
shop, was pitiable. And Nancy, while bending over her, had this 
among other thoughts in her mind: how perfectly lovely Norah 
would have looked duly dressed as a bride. But now this was 
never to be, and Norah would go through life without having 
celebrated the woman’s triumph ! 
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‘Nancy, what is it?’ Norah cried more anxiously, as she came 
to herself more. 

‘Nothin’, Miss; nothin’ in the worruld,’ Nancy answered, as 
she hastily and shamefacedly wiped away her tears. ‘It’s a lasht 
look I was havin’ at “ Miss Norah.”’ 

‘You came to wake me, Nancy,’ replied Norah, laughing and 
punning in her relief from the fear of some new trouble. ‘ But 
“ Miss Norah” isn’t dead yet, and never will be to you, Nancy,’ 
expressing in her look and voice the yearning affection she felt 
towards her old life and old friends now that she was about to 
part from them. MHereupon the soft-hearted Nancy broke again 
into tears. It seemed an ominous ‘ good-morning ’ to a wedding- 
day. 

‘You're promising me good luck, Nancy,’ Norah said reproach- 
fully, knowing the force of a superstitious appeal to an Irish 
Catholic. 

*Ye needn’t be in dhread of the likes of thim tears, Miss. 
Love niver brought nobody ill-luck.’ 

Nevertheless she was not herself convinced by her own excellent 
reasoning. She was horrified when she thought of the omen of 
which she had been the instrument—the waking of a bride on her 
wedding morning by a falling tear. In order to counteract its 
baneful influence, she proceeded to give Norah most minute 
instructions as to how she was to get out of bed, in what precise 
order she was to dress herself, Ke. 

‘There, Nancy, that'll do,’ cried Norah, cutting short this 
witches’ hotch-potch. ‘ You're as silly as old Molly Molloy. If 
you want me to have a happy wedding, run down to the lodge for 
the letters ;’ for she expected one from her mother. 

‘I will, Miss; I will. But whatever ye do, Miss Norah darlin’, 
don’t get out of bed on * Nancy began again with the earnest- 
ness of an adjuration. 

‘Go, get the letters, like a good girl, and you can tell it to me 
all again when you bring them.’ 

But, as the letters hadn’t come, and Nancy tarried till they 
did, Norah was nearly dressed when the girl returned. Nancy 
groaned on beholding her, seeing that all was lost; for, as Norah 
had on particularly prohibited colours, Nancy inferred the breach 
of the rest of her instructions. 

‘Lord save us! Miss Norah. Look at yere stockin’s!’ she ex- 
claimed in a tone of awe. 

But Norah hardly heard her. She was looking eagerly and in 
vain for a letter from her mother. There wasn’t one even from 
her uncle Hugh to her father. She was bitterly disappointed. 
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Her letter was written so penitently and plaintively that she had 
assured herself of an answer of peace. At the very least, she 
would gain forgiveness, however grudging, from her mother. But 
Mrs. Wyndhan hadn’t written even to retract her cruel renounce- 
ment of Norah. 

While, then, Nancy was lamenting the ill-omens Norah had 
recklessly courted, Norah sat unheeding with the letters lying in 
her lap, thinking of her mother’s unrevoked denunciation of her 
as the worst omen of all. She submitted to Nancy’s corrections 
of her toilet with an indifference to such momentous matters so 
unwomanly that Nancy was more and more confirmed in her fore- 
bodings. 

‘Ah, thin, Miss Norah asthore, wan ’ud think ye didn’t care a 
thraneen what ye wore on yere weddin’-day !’ 

‘ Why, it doesn’t matter much when there’s no one to see me, 
Nancy.’ 

‘There’s thim to see ye that ye can’t see, Miss,’ pronounced 
Nancy solemnly; and she then proceeded to give a string of 
instances in which these invisible powers—unpropitiated by 
the rites just detailed—had hindered, or wrecked, marriages of 
extraordinary promise. 

These instances, however, had not power even to amuse Norah, 
who felt weighed down by a depression greater than her mother’s 
silence and the disapproval it expressed could account for. She 
could hardly smile even when Nancy wound up with a wonderful 
instance of the effectiveness of these rites, when duly observed— 
that of a bridegroom who, having performed them all scrupulously, 
was preserved from the assassin’s bullet through his wearing a tall 
hat. The bullet pierced the hat within a couple of inches of the 
top of his head ; ‘now,’ reasoned Nancy, with distinctively Irish 
logic, ‘if it had been a billycock he’d been wearin’, it must have 
gone through his head.’ 

From this it seemed that a low hat—which Maurice would 
certainly wear—was of evil omen on a bridegroom’s head. 

Norah at last escaped from under her hands and from her 
forebodings, and went with the letters in search of her father. 
She found him pacing up and down the garden with clouded brow, 
which cleared on her approach. He kissed her more than once 
with lingering caresses, which expressed his sad feeling that in a 
sense they were being parted. It is true, she would stay with 
him to abide the result of Maurice’s trial; but she would cease 
from this day to be wholly his, or his even in great part. Miles, 
among his other troubles, was now realising that he had reacked 
that point in life when nature begins to take away one by one all 
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the things she one by one had given: youth, health, strength, 
the eye quick to see, the ear to hear, the mind to think, the heart 
to feel ; and, last and best of all, the love of others. For not only 
do youth, health, and strength go, and the eye grow dim and the 
ear dull, while memory fails and the heart hardens in age, but 
even love at last leaves us—‘ unregarded age in corners thrown.’ 
Let anyone who doubts this, compare the tears a mother sheds for 
her little child bound to her by a few days, with the tears the 
upgrown son mourns a mother bound to him by fourscore years. 
Truly life is like Penelope’s web; all the golden threads woven 
into it in the day of youth are one by one unravelled in the night 
of age. 

Miles, we say, had now received the first hint of this inevitable 
break-up of life, and he expressed at once love and grief in the 
clinging caress with which he greeted Norah. Norah too clung 
to him with the feeling that, in a sense and for the first time, she 
was being parted from the most devoted father in the world. He 
nad been father, mother, brother, sister, all to her; he had been 
partner in every joy ané sorrow of her life, little and great, as 
long as she could remember ; and, as he had been everything to 
her, she too, she knew, had been everything to him. Yet now 
she leaves him for another, who may be as much, but cannot be 
more to her; and Jeaves him alone. His place may be filled to 
her, but there’s no one to fill her place to him—‘ unto him no 
second friend.’ In Norah’s answering caress there were love and 
grief and something also of remorse. 

‘Mother hasn’t written,’ she said as she handed him the 
letters. 

‘ That’s right,’ replied Miles, not ironically, but with simplicity 
and sincerity. 

‘I thought—I hoped she would write,’ Norah said sadly. 

‘ My dear, her silence is golden; I only hope she observed it 
all round. It’s odd, though, that your uncle hasn’t written. As 
likely as not he’s from home, or your mother wouldn’t have 
returned yesterday. She and Julia need a buffer between them.’ 

‘Mother must come to like Maurice in time,’ Norah said half 
to herself—thinking less at the moment of her mother’s forgive- 
ness than of the separation from her father which would be 
averted if Mrs. Wyndham became reconciled to Maurice. 

‘As his mother-in-law!’ exclaimed Miles in a tone which 
spoke volumes as to his sense of the exasperating effect of this re- 
lationship 

Norah looked distressed by all that the exclamation implied 
aud Miles hastened to add— 
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‘I think she would as soon become reconciled to Maurice as to 
anyone who thrust so offensive a relationship upon her at your 
age, or at hers, rather. You couldn’t have pleased her, dear, by 
any choice.’ 

As this was the utmost Miles could say, and, indeed, was the 
utmost that could be said (as Norah knew in her heart), she re- 
mained depressed and silent as they walked in together to the 
breakfast-room. 

It was a dismal breakfast on one’s wedding morning. Miles 
tried to enliven it a little by a forced cheerfulness, but forced 
cheerfulness is hardly more exhilarating than the grin of a skull. 
If Maurice had’ been there, he might have infected them with his 
own happiness, but he had had to return home last night and was 
to meet them an hour henceinchurch. Therefore, things dragged 
with an ominous dreariness until, in the middle of their make- 
believe breakfast, Father Mac appeared. It wasa happy diversion, 
for Father Mac was sincerely cheerful. He felt assured that such 
a marriage—let the circumstances in which it was made be ever so 
discouraging—must be a happy one; and this assurance he con- 
trived in some degree to convey to Norah and Miles. He had 
brought Norah a locket with Maurice’s likeness in it, which with 
a great deal of trouble and difficulty he had contrived to get done 
in the time. As he put it round her neck he kissed her and 
wished her, with more emotion than they had ever seen him show, 
every happiness. ‘And you will be happy,’ he said with a positive- 
ness that seemed to Norah’s hopes prophetic. ‘ Yow’re not taking 
a leap in the dark,’ he added emphatically, meaning that most 
marriages were of that blind kind. ‘ You’ve known each other all 
your lives, and have grown into each other.’ Then to prevent 
Norah’s thanks for his present, he launched out upon a favourite 
topic of his as a priest and celibate, the incredible silliness of most 
marriages. No man or woman in their senses, he said, would buy 
a horse or hire a servant on as little knowledge as they take a 
partner for life upon. A child who bought a sweet in a shop on 
the sole strength of its being wrapped in silver paper wouldn’t be 
thought overwise; and yet many men marry wives on no better 
security. Thus Father Mac with the fervour of intense conviction. 

‘“ Beauty draws us with a single hair,” ’ quoted Miles with a 
sigh, thinking of his own lifelong mistake, for Mrs. Wyndham had 
been the belle of the county in her day. 

‘“ Lands us with a single hair,” would be a better reading,’ 
replied Father Mac ungallantly. ‘ For plainly the metaphor’s from 
angling. A man’s taken by a piece of cunningly-coloured cloth, 
feathers, or flesh, and is played by skilful coquetry into the landing- 
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net.’ Father Mac girded against the folly of most marriages at 
this pleasant rate, partly to emphasize his compliment to Norah’s 
as an exception, but chiefly to rouse her from her evident depres- 
sion by this challenge to defdnd her sex. But, though she was 
roused to the retort that the angling metaphor was true only so 
far as it set the two sexes in their due relative positions as regards 
intelligence, yet the general effect of this cynical discourse on the 
hollowness of men, women, and marriage was, in her present mood, 
to deepen her depression. It also seemed to her ominous on her 
wedding morning. 

To turn the conversation she questioned the Father on a point 
which had exercised Eileen’s conscience a good deal—the degree of 
guilt and of penance incurred by her in being present in a Pro- 
testant place of worship at the celebration of Norah’s marriage. 

‘The only adequate penance I can think of is to compel her to 
attend on a Sunday,’ replied Father Mac dryly, for he had heard 
from Miles of the exceeding dreariness of Mr. Bennett's service and 
sermons. ‘I have no doubt it would do her more good than most 
penances, as I understand from Mrs. Wyndham that Mr. Bennett 
is a burning and shining light.’ 

‘He’s dry enough to burn well, anyhow,’ said Miles with a 
patient shrug. ‘I wish you could have tied the knot, Mac.’ 

‘I couldn’t stoop to tie such an heretical knot with the rites of 
the Church,’ he replied, laughing ; and then he quoted in allusion 
to these divine rites, 

‘Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit,’ 
in accordance with a curious habit of his, (which, we think, we 
have noted and explained already,) of citing heathen authorities 
when on sacred subjects. ‘ Besides, Miles,’ he added, ‘you're in 
trouble enough for turning Thug without turning Catholic. I see 
the papers have opened cry upon you again this morning.’ 

Then for the first time Norah learned that her father had 
been pilloried in the Press for remanding Maurice on bail. Having 
once got a hint of this, nothing less than a sight of the papers 
would satisfy her. It may be imagined what pleasant reading they 
were for her with her conviction that all the trouble was of her 
own making. She was so dazed and even stupefied by the storm of 
abuse, that she had to read and re-read the articles more than once 
before she could take in their full meaning. ‘ Oh, father!’ she 
groaned, as she looked up from the paper with an expression of 
piteous bewilderment in her face. ‘I never thought of this!’ 

‘Pooh! dear, it wasn’t worth thinking of,’ answered Miles con- 
temptuously, But Norah knew that so genial a mau as her father, 
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who enjoyed so the friendliness of his fellows, would feel keenly all 
this bitter abuse and the social ostracism it would cause. 

‘It’s too late now!’ she said dejectedly, rather to herself than 
to her father. 

‘ Norah dear,’ cried Miles remonstrantly and almost impatiently, 
‘it’s all nothing; but you can make it a trouble to me, if you 
worry about it in this way.’ Stooping to kiss her, he added more 
cheerfully, ‘There! you'll be too late, if you don’t run and get 
your bonnet on.’ 

Thus it will be seen that Norah had enough to disturb and 
depress her on her wedding morning. To be wakened by falling 
tears to listen to Nancy’s Cassandra forebodings; to find no letter 
from her mother; to have her silence so dismally interpreted by 
her father; and finally to learn from the savage roar of abuse 
of her father in the papers the depth of trouble into which she 
had dragged him—these were not cheerful omens on a wedding 
morning. 

She looked little like a bride when she came down dressed 
quietly and almost sombrely, with a white sad face and eyes 
welling with tears. Nancy hadn’t the heart to throw after her 
the symbols of luck she had got together in readiness ; the morose 
Biddy was heard to mutter, ‘Wisha! Musha! God help us!’ at 
intervals, as expressions of her bewilderment and dejection; and 
Eileen, whom they picked up at the Lodge with a face like the sun 
at sunset—radiant above rainbow-hued apparel-—was struck sud- 
denly sad and silent at sight of the bride. 

When they reached the church, they. found there only the pew- 
opener, an abject old creature who seemed to have foundered at 
the knees from incessant curtseying, and whose face iad been pre- 
maturely wrinkled by official and officious smiles, the light of which 
was never caught by her dim cold and calculating eyes. She had 
beeg, waiting idly and patiently for half-an-hour for their arrival 
as a signal to set fussily about the removal of the holland winding 
sheets which shrouded the pulpit cushion, communion hassocks, and 
altar-cloth. If she had removed them before their arrival they’d 
have had no conception of the amount of work she had had to do 
for her half-sovereign. The old woman waited till she had got 
into the pulpit, (where she somehow didn’t seem to Miles out of 
place,) to announce to ‘his honour that his rivirence was in the 
vesthry.’ Of Maurice not a word. 

‘Wait here a minute, dear,’ Miles said hurriedly, for he was 
ill-at-ease at Maurice’s non-appearance ; and leaving Norah and 
Eileen before the rails, he stepped across to the vestry. Norah 
taking Ejleen’s arm, mare for the nearest pew, where she sat down, 
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faint and dizzy. She had a presentiment, which was all but a 
conviction, that something had happened to Maurice. Eileen had 
her own reasons for sharing this conviction—reasons which made 
her wretched as her mistress—and the two sat together, white— 
silent, and trembling, as waiting for sentence. Presently Miles 
came out of the vestry, affecting a cheerful assurance he didn’t 
feel. 

‘Maurice will be here soon,’ he said in a confident tone, and he 
then proceeded glibly to talk of the first indifferent thing he could 
think of,—criticism of the church—which, indeed, had all the 
severe beauty of a barn. Its architect had done what he could to 
express that horror of beauty which he had discovered from nature 
to be an attribute of God. His work, in fact, was the sincere 
flattery of imitation. 

On this subject Miles talked with seeming unconcern, but he 
hardly thought of what he was saying more than those he spoke 
to. Presently, Mr. Bennett joined them from the vestry, and ex- 
pressed the fear in all their hearts that something had happened 
to detain Maurice. Mr. Bennett thought that he had been re- 
arrested, and said so, not without a certain complacency ; for he 
detested Maurice’s politics and feared being mixed up in a business 
over which the papers stormed so furiously. ‘Depend upon it, he 
has heen re-arrested,’ he said blithely, with an odious indifference 
to everyone’s feelings but his own. Even as he spoke, Paddy 
Doyle hurried in to hand Miles this telegram from Maurice: ‘ Re- 
arrested as a suspect with the sole object of preventing my keeping 
this morning’s engagement.’ 


CuapreR XLII. 
HUMILIATIONS, 
‘ There are but three ways for a man to revenge himself for the censure of the 
world—to despise it, to return the like, or to endeavour to live so as to avoid it. 


The first of these is usually pretended ; the last is almost impossible; the universal 
practice is for the second.’ —Swirt. 


Mavrice’s account of his arrest was correct, as the police 
authorities who executed it admitted. Having heard of his in- 
tended hurried marriage and its cause, they telegraphed for 
instructions thereupon to the ‘ Castle,’ with the result that Maurice 
was arrested that morning at the moment of starting from his 
own hall door. 

But whence did the police authorities derive their information ? 
From Mrs. Wyndham, or rather from half a dozen out of the 
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large number to whom she had made haste to communicate the 
monstrous news when she had mastered it herself. It took her 
and Julia in Hugh’s absence some time to master the meaning of 
Miles’ and Norah’s letters ; but, when they had mastered it, they 
didn’t lose a moment in relieving their minds on the subject to 
ail the neighbours within reach. As Maurice’s case was the talk 
of the three kingdoms and the scandal of his class in his county, 
the news spread like wild fire, and reached the eager ears of the 
police authorities almost simultaneously through half a dozen 
authentic channels. It naturally suggested to them and to the 
‘Castle’ that the evidence which was to be made away with in 
this desperate manner must be of infinitely more importance than 
they had imagined; but even if it were of less importance than 
they supposed, they were not likely to allow the law to be out- 
witted. Hence Maurice’s re-arrest as a suspect. 

Next day the whole story was told at length in all the leading 
papers, and commented upon with a not unreasonable indignation 
in a hundred leading articles. It was, of course, impossible not to 
believe that Miles had remanded Maurice on bail to gain the time 
and the opportunity for this marriage of his daughter to him, with 
the view of suppressing her evidence—a breach of trust in a 
magistrate which no impartial person could regard as anything 
less than scandalous. But the commentators upon it in the Press, 
in the clubs, and in the society to which Miles belonged were not 
precisely impartial persons, and, therefore, he was for two or three 
days probably the best-abused man publicly and privately in the 
three kingdoms. 

Now Miles, though not a vain man, was of that kindly and 
sociable disposition which is supersensitive to ill-will. It made 
him uncomfortable—unhappy almost—to be on cool terms, not to 
say bad terms, with even one of his neighbours. Therefore, he 
was wounded deeply by this universal and overwhelmirg abuse, 
not the less keenly because he felt that some of it was deserved ; 
but he was more deeply wounded still at being cold-shouldered, or 
cut dead, by some of his oldest friends. The relations between 
landlord and tenant, never over-cordial, had been savagely em- 
bittered by the League agitation, and those of its promoters who 
were deserters from their class were detested with an incredible 
intensity by the landowners. Maurice had long been so detested, 
and now Miles’ name was classed with his, or even below his, 
though he differed, at least, as much from Maurice on one side as 
from the landlords on the other. 

When he entered the club in the neighbouring town, of which 
but yesterday he had been the most popular member, there was 
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that sudden and chill silence which suggests that the intruder had 
just been the subject of general and uncomplimentary remarks, 
He went up to one of his oldest friends, Colonel Stackpool, and 
began: ‘ Well, Ned, you’ve been ; 

Here he had to stop, for the Colonel turned abruptly away and 
took up a paper from the table. The truth was, the Colonel had 
been put inacorner. Just before Miles’ entrance he had been 
stigmatising his conduct in the loud, fiery, hyperbolical manner 
habitual to him, saying a hundred per cent. more than he meant or 
felt ; and it was simply impossible on Miles’ appearance for him 
to retreat without absurdity from the irreconcilable position he 
had just taken up. 

No one could have discovered from Miles’ bearing how cruelly 
shocked and hurt he was by this cut direct from an old friend, 
who, he thought, would have been the last either to think of him, 
or act towards him, uncharitably. He merely looked surprised 
and perplexed, and then almost amused, as he glanced from the 
back of the retreating Colonel to the averted faces of the other 
members of the club. Miles was not the man either to court a 
second snub or to be driven by the first from the field. He sat 
down and took up a paper, which happened to be an Irish Tory 
print, and therefore French in its violence, or rather virulence. 
Here he found himself classed as far below the actual murderers 
of Mr. Estcourt as his education, rank, and official position ought 
to have raised him above them. This paper, which generally did 
their thinking for most of the members of the club, explained to 
Miles his reception. Yet, in the bitterness of his soul, he did the 
very common sense of these members an injustice. No one who 
knew him at all could think of him in this outrageous way. But, 
on the other hand, in the present exacerbation of party feeling, a 
land-leaguing landlord was hardly less odious to his class than an 
informer to his betrayed associates. It was not, then, to be 
wondered at that he was put in Coventry. Still, there was more 
than one of the members of the club who felt uncomfortably 
conscious that Miles, in the teeth of the evidence against him, was 
being, somehow, misjudged ; yet, with a single and singular ex- 
ception, they lacked the moral courage of their convictions. 
There was one feeble young member named Hyslop, who, as far 
as opinions and sentiments were concerned, was in a state of 
mental destitution, and lived like a beggar from hand to mouth 
and on the last alms of this kind flung to him. He was, indeed, 
the merest mental shadow of the man he walked with, and echo 
of the man he talked to, and for this and other reasons he was the 
general butt of the club. Miles, whose tongue was keen, nimble, 
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and expert as a duellist’s rapier, was almost the only member whe 
never gibed at him; in part because he held by the noble Roman 
maxim, ‘ Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos,’ and in part 
because he was won by the exceeding goodnature of the lad. 

With Hyslop, of course, the unanimous opinion of the club 
had the weight that a dogma accepted by a general council has 
with a Catholic; yet, like Catholics, he was more charitable than 
his creed. As his heart was even softer than his head, he was 
made miserable by the ostracism of a man who again and again 
had taken up the cudgels for him, and turned the laugh of his 
busy mockers against them. Suddenly, to the amazement of all 
the members and to the shame of not a few, Hyslop started up, 
red as a peony, and, stumbling across to where Miles sat, stam- 
mered out: ‘I say, look here; I beg your pardon,’ as Miles glanced 
up in surprise from his paper, ‘ but that infernal paper is full of 
lies—full of lies,’ he reiterated, as though to confirm his own 
wavering courage and conviction; ‘ pitch it to the deuce, do, and 
have a game of billiards.’ 

‘All right,’ Miles replied, in an ordinary and matter-of-course 
tone. He was touched by the desperate courage of kindness shown 
by so irresolute a man; but this was not the place or time to 
express his sense of it. 

When they got into the billiard-room, which happened to be 
empty, Miles put his hand upon the lad’s shoulder, and said only, 
though with some emotion, ‘ They'll not think the worse of you, 
Hyslop, for doing a brave and kind thing.’ 

He could hardly have said anything that would have pleased 
the lad more. ‘ Hang it, you know, it’s too bad to blackguard a 
man in that way—I mean the papers,’ he added hurriedly ; but he 
hadn’t meant the papers, as Miles knew. Stackpool had plainly 
been turning on some of his outrageous abuse upon him, which the 
club had as plainly endorsed. 

‘Weil, things look rather black against me at present,’ Miles 
answered carelessly. ‘ But it will all come right, my boy.’ 

Nothing more was said upon the matter by either; Miles being 
too proud to defend himself even to Hyslop; and Hyslop only too 
anxious to keep a painful subject out of his friend’s thoughts. 

Hyslop’s friendliness—as a slight exception which proves a rule 
—only emphasized Miles’ ostracism by the rest of the members; and, 
as he left the club an hour later, he felt that he would henceforth 
be shunned as a social leper by his own class; of course, he said to 
himself that it didn’t matter; he didn’t mind in the least ; they had 
shown what their friendship was worth, and by their own showing 
he estimated it, &c. &e. But he felt this ostracism poignantly all 
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the same—so poignantly that this trouble had a place in his mind 
beside that of Norah’s wretchedness and that of Maurice’s danger. 
His life seemed to him to have gone suddenly on rocks where 
everything was shipwrecked together. 

As he neared home, however, this social trouble faded from his 
mind in his anxiety about Norah. It is true, she seemed to take 
calmly the disastrous failure of her plan, and to think more almost 
.of her father’s concern in it than of her own; but Miles knew too 
well that she was more unhappy about Maurice than she allowed 
him to see; and he felt assured that his conviction at the approach- 
ing trial would wreck her health as well as her happiness utterly. 

Thinking now only of this, he walked up the steps to his own 
door with the stoop and gait of an old and broken man. But here 
at his own door, he had again recalled to him his loss of caste in 
the county, in the most mortifying of ways—by the insolence, not 
of disdain, but of familiarity. For, just as he was about to enter, 
he met Mr. O’Callaghan issuing from the house in despair of seeing 
the master for whom he had heen waiting more than an hour. 

‘Oh, you’re here—I’ve been waiting a couple of hours and had 
just given you up, Mr. Wyndham,’ he said in a free-and-easy tone, 
which he wouldn’t have dreamed of using yesterday to Miles ; 
who in his present soreness was doubly sensitive to its odiousness. 

‘Is there anything I can do for you, Mr. O’Callaghan ?’ he re- 
plied in a tone of freezing hauteur, which nettled Mr. O’Callaghan 
in his turn. . 

‘ That’s near about the very question I was going to ask you,’ 
he said with a laugh. ‘ You seem to have got into the mess now, 
and a pretty mess it is. Mind you, I don’t say it wasn’t a good 
idea of yours, if it could have been carried out ; but Haynes was too 
many for you, and a deuced , 

Miles broke in here with, ‘As you seem to think, Mr. 
O'Callaghan, that I’ve got mixed up in some dirty business or 
other, I can understand and excuse your supposing that I need 
your professional assistance ; but you’re mistaken in imagining I’ve 
done anything so disgraceful as to require it.’ So saying, Miles 
strode past the stupefied attorney into the house. 

Mr. O'Callaghan, who had really come to consult Miles about 
Maurice’s case, but was nettled into the allusion to the mess made 
of it by the magistrate, felt as though a horsewhip had been laid 
across his shoulders, for Miles’ manner cut as keenly as his words. 
He rushed away in a rage, vowing Lear’s vague vengeance :— 





‘I will do such things-— 
What they are, yet I know not.’ 


Miles, with his nerves jarred and quivering from the ignorant 
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impudence of the attorney, found a lower depth of degradation 
awaiting him in the house. He was met in the hall by Nancy, 
with: ‘ Plase sir, Denis wishes to see you.’ 

‘Denis? Denis who?’ 

‘ Denis Claughessy, sir.’ 

‘ Show him into the study.’ 

Presently Denis was shown in, shuffling and shamefaced. 

‘Well, Denis, what’s the matter?’ 

‘It’s Misther Maurice, plase yere honour.’ 

‘Mister Maurice ?’ 

‘It’s in a bad way he is, yere honour, I’m in dhread.’ 

‘Yes?’ Miles replied interrogatively and eagerly, for he began 
to think that Denis had some important exculpatory evidence to 
offer. But Denis didn’t seem in haste to offer it. He shuffled 
with his feet, twisted his caubeen round and round with his hands, 
and kept his eyes fastened on the carpet. As he maintained his 
embarrassed silence, Miles thought to encourage him by saying, 
‘You know something about this business, then, Denis ?’ 

‘Me!’ exclaimed Denis in alarmed amazement. ‘ Faix, the 
babe unborn knows as much as me about it, yere honour,’ he pro- 
tested, with all the vehemence of insincerity. 

‘Then you came only to give me your opinion,’ Miles said, 
rising impatiently. 

‘ Ah, shure, yere honour, it isn’t for the likes of me to have an 
opinion, let alone to give it to the likes of ye,’ Denis replied 
abjectly ; and then, after a pause, he added hesitatively, confiden- 
tially putting his hand to the side of his mouth, 

‘I was afther thinkin’, yere honour, that an alibi might come 
in handy.’ 

‘An alibi!’ 

‘Not the likes of me, yere honour,’ Denis hastened to add, for 
Miles’ tone suggested that he wasn’t taking the notion kindly. 
‘But as dacent an’ honest boys as iver shtood foreninsht a jury, 
an’ as many of ’em as yere honour plaises—widin raison.’ Denis’ 
face was a study as he ventured at last to look up furtively but 
eagerly into Miles’. It was so wrinkled with slyness and anxiety 
that he looked as if he was peering into the dark for some life and 
death signal. 

‘That’s what you’ve come to me about? said Miles, looking 
at him as at a new and noxious reptile; and then, turning suddenly 
to ring the bell, he said sharply, ‘ Wait a moment, my man.’ 

Denis, now thoroughly uncomfortable, looked about restlessly, 
like a rat caught in a trap, and whined piteously: ‘Shure I 
thought, yere honour, there’s nothin’ ye wouldn’t do for Misther 
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Maurice, yere honour, an’ him as innicent as—as meself,’ to put 
the certainty of Maurice’s innocence at its strongest. Miles 
smiled grimly at the security offered ; and Denis, encouraged even 
by such a smile, made haste to add: ‘ An’ shure, yere honour, if it 
wasn’t, an honest alibi wid the truth in the hearrt of it, it isn’t yere 
honour I’d be afther axin’ to look at it.’ That is, Denis considered 
the alibi ‘honest’ because what it went to prove—Maurice’s inno- 
cence—was true. 

Miles, reflecting that to a man of Denis’ class and creed this 
defence of wholesale perjury would not seem so inadequate; and 
considering, besides, that the fellow meant kindly by Maurice, re- 
lented so far as to change his intention of giving Denis in charge. 
When, therefore, Nancy appeared in answer to the bell, he merely 
asked where Norah was, and, on the girl’s leaving the room, he 
turned sharply upon Denis and said: 

‘Look here, my man, you were within an ace of finding your- 
self in the hands of the police; but you're such a rascal that you 
don’t know it, and that’s saved you. Begone! and let me never 
see or hear of you again.’ 

‘I will, yere honour; thank yere honour; Lord bless yere 
honour,’ cried Denis abjectly and fervently in his relief, as he re- 
treated, backwards, and bowing cringingly, towards the door. 
When he reached the door he had—to open it—to turn his back 
for a moment, but for this rudeness he apologised by a final bow 
which doubled him in two. 

When he had gone, Miles sat miserably down to think over all 
the humiliations of the day, of which this proposal of Denis’ was 
the crown and climax. From being the most popular and re- 
spected man in the county he had fallen in a day to this! Yet 
this was nothing to Norah’s share of the trouble. 


Cnarter XLII. 
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‘ These, like to village curs, 


Bark when their fellows do. —King A nry Vid. 


Mies was quite prepared for the news which next morning’s 
post and newspaper brought him simultaneously—that he was 
dismissed from the commission of the peace. The explanation of 
his conduct demanded and given by him was naturally considered 
unsatisfactory, and the authorities lost not a moment in com- 
municating such popular news to the papers. Thus it happened 
that Miles heard of his disgrace through an official letter no sooner 
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than all the world rejoiced over its announcement in the news- 
papers. He knew that such precipitate endorsement of the 
charges made against him by the Press would have the effect of 
the verdict of a jury not only upon the public but upon his own 
immediate neighbours; yet this seemed at the moment but a 
little thing compared with its effect upon Maurice’s fate and 
Norah’s future. 

For this prompt action of the authorities was accepted by the 
Press as a verdict at once impartial and conclusive against 
Maurice also. As the case was of deep political interest, it was 
not, perhaps, to be expected that the Press should suspend its 
judgment upon it until a jury had pronounced theirs; and Miles 
wasn’t, therefore, surprised to find it assumed by nearly all the 
English papers that the complicity of this leader of the Land 
League with the assassinations of the secret societies was put now 
beyonda doubt. Though—the papers protested—this discovery of 
the missing-link between the League and the Thug societies 
fulfilled all their prophecies and confirmed all their political 
judgments for years past, yet they were shocked and beyond 
expression pained to find a gentleman of Maurice’s birth, posi- 
tion, education, and ability seducing ignorance and poverty into a 
crime which he had not himself the courage to commit. These 
tears scalded Miles in his soreness and smarted him all the more 
because he knew that they weighted the scale heavily against 
Maurice. For with unprejudiced persons and with Maurice’s 
future jury this conviction of the Press, wrung from it against its 
will and with tears, would have double the weight of a tearless 
assumption of his guilt. When even Brutus, who is impartiality 
and mercy itself, is driven on public grounds to stab his dearest 
friend, there’s not much room for doubt of that friend’s guilt. 

To begin with, then, it was not possible for any jury to enter 
the box unprejudiced, even though they were naturally the most 
impartial of men. But as the trial came on next week; as the 
venue was changed to Dublin; as the jury would be exclusively - 
Protestant and the judge a Catholic on his promotion, there was 
not a chance of the case against Maurice breaking down even if it 
were a weak one; but it was very far from being a weak one—it 
was only too strong. All these things being considered, Miles 
hadn’t the shadow of a shade cf hope of Maurice’s acquittal. Nor 
had he a doubt that his conviction would either kill Norah, or 
leave her a life maimed and mangled and worse than death. 

Yet, to all appearance, Norah hardly felt the blow she had 
already received. She went about her duties quickly and quietly, 
and talked of every-day things in an every-day manner, Nor was 
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her calmness assumed for the relief of her father’s anxiety. It 
would have been better if it had been; for, in truth, she was 
stunned, and acted aimost as mechanically as those decapitated 
creatures who go through some of the accustomed movements of 
life after life itself is extinct. The eyes of the mind have to grow 
used to the sudden darkness of a great trouble before they can see 
its features, or see more than its mere skirts, or the dim and 
formless outline of its vesture. Nature, like a sympathetic friend, 
breaks bad news to us bit by bit; beginning with the mere 
accidents and accessories of a crushing disaster, and helping us 
through them gradually to realise it. Thus Norah’s mind at first 
fastened itself upon her father’s disgrace to the exclusion of the 
greater trouble of which it was the mere forecast shadow. This 
disgrace, by-the-way, was forced upon her attention not only by 
the newspapers, but by a kindly-meant visit from Mr. Hyslop. 

Mr. Hyslop, as Miles had promised him, found that the club 
thought no worse of him for his chivalry. So far from it, indeed, 
that they respected him for the first time. That he should take 
the initiative in any matter was hardly credible; but that he should 
take it in the teeth of the feeling of the entire club was almost 
miraculous. Thus he became the hero of the moment. The club 
might have resented as a reproof to themselves a strong-minded 
member’s siding with Miles, but such a practical reproof to them 
from Hyslop was not even conceivable ; and they thought so little 
of him ordinarily that they could afford to think a great deal of 
him once in a way. We grudge honour to those who are beneath 
our rivalry even less than to those who are above it, because the 
bestowal of it in the former case is sweetened by a sense of 
patronage. 

Mr. Hyslop, therefore, amid the merciless chaff showered upon 
him as head centre of a secret society for the assassination of land- 
lords, could see that he had distinguished himself egregiously ; 
and, not being an original person, he resolved to pursue glory on 
- the same path. This resolve, and the novel delight of patronage, 
and, most of all, his exceeding kindness of heart, hurried him over 
next day to call upon, and console, Miles. 

But Miles was a difficult person to patronise or even condole 
with. He was greatly pleased and touched by the lad’s courage 
of kindness yesterday and by to-day’s visit of sympathy, but he 
was too proud to admit that either the Boycotting of the club or 
the abuse of the newspapers troubled him in the least. Mr. Hyslop 
found him and Norah walking up and down the garden together. 
He was slightly disconcerted by the presence of Norah, for whom 
he entertained a distant admiration; but after a confused reference 
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to the weather, he plunged head-foremost into abuse of the abusive 
papers. As this had broken the ice for him yesterday it naturally 
recurred to him to-day. 

‘Pooh !’ replied Miles contemptuously. ‘* Let the galled jade 
wince.” One should no more regard undeserved abuse, than one 
would regard a badly-aimed rotten egg, which, meant for some 
one else, bespatters you.’ 

‘But when people believe it?’ 

‘No one who knows me could believe it. Not one of those 
fellows yesterday really believed it.’ 

‘Of course not; they were taken aback a bit, Mr. Wyndham. 
You see “ Old Bluebottle—”’ 

‘Old who ?’ 

‘The Colonel, I mean. Francey Kean calls him “ Old Blue- 
bottle,” he buzzes and bothers about so for nothing. He’s always 
blazing away blank cartridge at something or somebody, and he 
was just firing into you when you came into the room; so there 
was nothing for it but to stand to his guns before the fellows, you 
know.’ 

‘Oh, it was of no consequence, except that it showed me my 
friends,’ Miles answered carelessly ; putting his hand on Hyslop’s 
shoulder to emphasize his reference to him. He was anxious to 
change the subject, as he wished to keep this unpleasant club 
incident from the knowledge of Norah. But Hyslop was no less 
anxious amiably to explain away its unpleasantness. 

‘But he wasn’t easy about it afterwards, I assure you, Mr. 
Wyndham. His conscience pricked him all the evening, for I 
never in my life heard him swear worse at the waiters; never!’ 

*“T see a good amendment of life in thee,” ’ quoted Miles, 
smiling; but he might as well have quoted the Talmud in the 
original, for all Hyslop could make of the quotation. 

Miles then made a more decided and successful attempt to 
change the conversation in the vain hope of diverting Norah’s 
attention from the club incident. But Norah’s mind was too full 
of the consequences to her father of his falling in with her ill- 
starred scheme for the deliverance of Maurice to be diverted easily. 
No sooner, therefore, had Mr. Hyslop departed than she extracted 
bit by bit the particulars of yesterday’s scene from her father. 
When she had heard all, she was miserably silent. This Colonel 
Stackpool, she knew, was an old friend of her father’s, and his 
defection and that of the club meant that Miles would henceforth 
be boycotted socially by the whole county. 

‘My dear Norah,’ Miles said at length, at sight of her distress, 
‘it’s all nothing. Stackpool thinks he’s a great command of 
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words; but, faith, it’s words that have the command of him; and 
so he says things he doesn’t in the least mean, and then has to 
stand to them sometimes. His horse bolts with him, and he has 
te pretend that he charged. Nobody minds him.’ 

‘ But they did, father. The club did.’ 

‘Not they. They’d.no more take their opinions from Stack- 
pool than they’d get their boots in Ballyboreen. They’re supplied 
with both from Dublin,’ Miles replied scornfully. 

‘They get their opinions from the newspapers, you mean ?’ 
Norah asked, not finding much comfort in this suggestion. 

‘Why, where else would they get them from ?’ he asked almost 
petulantly, as though their thinking for themselves was not even 
conceivable. ‘Their opinions are their own just as much as your 
dress is your own. You chosé the pattern and left the rest to 
the fashionmongers and dressmaker.’ 

But the very bitterness of Miles’ expression of contempt for 
the opinion of the club only assured Norah that he was far from 
contemning it. 

‘It makes me so unhappy to think it’s all my doing, father,’ 
she said, clasping both her hands round his arm, and leaning her 
head against his shoulder. 

‘My dear Norah,’ he answered even irritably, ‘ you’ve enough 
to worry you, God knows, without inventing troubles, and such 
paltry troubles. Do you think friends of that sort are worth 
whistling after?’ Then, feeling some compunction for the petu- 
lance of his tone, he added with sudden and exceeding tenderness, 
as he drew her to him and kissed her, ‘I haven’t to go outside 
this gate for my happiness, dear.’ 

They were standing together at the lodge gate, whither they 
had accompanied Mr. Hyslop. There was a short silence of that 
kind when hearts touch and need not communicate through 
the distant and imperfect signals of speech. Presently Miles 
began : 

‘So long as you are left to me——’ Here a break in his 
voice caused Norah to look up alarmed into his face so suddenly 
that she caught sight of the quiver of his lips before he could 
master the emotion it expressed. In truth, poor Miles was 
overcome by his horrible fear of the effect upon Norah’s shattered 
health of Maurice’s inevitable conviction. He was helped to an 
immediate and complete recovery of himself by the unexpected 
appearance on the lonely road of a carriage and pair. As it dashed 
past the gate, its four occupants—three ladies and a gentleman— 
gorgonised Miles and Norah with a stony British stare, 

‘It’s the Hickies!’ exclaimed Norah, 
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‘Yes; it’s the Hickies,’ Miles echoed scornfully, for the 
Hickies, who were yesterday only too proud of their acquaintance, 
had to-day cut them dead. But neither father nor daughter 
referred directly to the slight. 

‘I wonder who the girl with the golden hair is,’ Norah re- 
marked after a pause, merely for something indifferent to say. 

‘Golden! Eighteen carrot,’ Miles replied with a light laugh, 
for indeed the lady’s locks were of a warmer tint than that of gold. 
‘She’s Ned Purcell’s daughter, and Ned Purcell, in my young 
days, was an eminent grocer in Limerick, where, however, he was 
better known as “ Bite the Fig.”’ 

It was not dignified, and Miles felt it was undignified, to lower 
himself to the level of these people by gibes of the kind current 
among themselves. But to be cut by the Hickies was, in spite of 
its absurdity, or, perhaps, because of it, enough to make a man 
forget himself. It was the kick of the ass which most exasperated 
the sick lion; and Miles couldn’t help the thought that he must 
have sunk low indeed in general estimation, when such creatures 
ventured upon such an insult. The fact was, that an absurdly 
exaggerated account of Miles’ reception in the club having spread 
through the country like wildfire, had emboldened these Hickies 
(abject apes in everything of the county people) to a display of 
the insolence of true high-breeding. 

As Miles turned to walk back up the avenue, he quoted jest- 
ingly, but with bitterness in his heart, Lear’s pathetic plaint:— — 


‘The little dogs and all, 
Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, see they bark at me.’ 


But Norah said nothing. Being a woman, she was more 
impressed by this incident than by the report of the club’s putting 
him in Coventry, by the newspapers’ abuse of him, and by his 
degradation from the magistracy. That these Hickies—these 
mere burrs and barnacles of county society, allowed to infest it 
solely because it was not possible to shake them off—that these 
vulgar upstarts should presume to cut them dead, this was the 
very dregs of humiliation. Therefore Norah’s heart was hot within 
her, though her pride prevented her saying anything of the inci- 
dent even to her father. 

Nevertheless, the incident was opportune and of service. It 
steadied Miles when on the very brink of breaking down, and 
braced him for the support of Norah; and it kept Norah’s mind 
still for a little longer diverted from the trial before her. It was 
really strange how in these first few days she never raised her eyes 
from the mere skirts of this great trouble to its head and front, 
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Rut within two months she had had a succession of such shocks 
as had made her mind liable to be stunned by a much weaker 
blow than that of this last trouble. 


Cuartrr XLIV. 
THE EVE OF THE TRIAL 


‘Bear up! bear up! 
Oh! dearest lady, put your gentle head 
Upon my lap, and try to sleep awhile ; 
Your eyes look pale, hollow, and overworn 
With heaviness of watching and slow grief.’—SHELLEy. 


Mixes, with some misgivings, accepted Aunt Winny’s invitation 
to them to stay with her during the trial. He thought it better, 
on the whole, than staying at a hotel. Besides, he feared that a 
refusal would have given implacable offence. He would have 
refused the invitation unhesitatingly, however, had he known how 
much it had cost Aunt Winny to give it; for that good lady had 
got into her head an idea that such visitors would attract the eyes 
of the whole world to her and her house. Miles and Norah had 
figured of late so largely in the newspapers that Aunt Winny 
feared crowds of reporters and interviewers would besiege them in 
Dublin, and photograph, unflatteringly, not only them but her and 
her house. 

It was her certainty that the photographs would be unflatter- 
ing which troubled her. No one in the world would have enjoyed 
figuring to advantage in all the papers better than Aunt Winny ; 
but the lavish abuse of Miles in the Press assured her that no 
reporter would find anything good to say of him or his. Therefore, 
it was only after a severe struggle with herself, and a consultation 
with her will-maker as to the legal rights of reporters and inter- 
viewers, that she brought herself to invite her now notorious niece 
and brother. But even the positive and repeated assurances of her 
solicitor did not quite free her mind of its misgivings that 
reporters had some legal right of inquisition, whereby they could 
force themselves into your house and extort answers to all their 
questions under unknown pains and penalties. 

In truth, Aunt Winny was so inordinately vain that she’d 
have fancied herself the observed of all observers at Clapham 
Junction ; but her vanity was not of that complacent kind which 
sees admiration in every look. It might be admiration, or it 
might be ridicule; the only thing it could not be was indifference. 
In a church, or train, or tram, she was ill at ease in the idea— 
characteristic of school-girls or mad folk—that she was being 
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universally observed ; but she couldn’t always determine whether 
the observation was flattering or the reverse ; and sometimes the 
doubt would render her happy and miserable alternately within 
the space of a single minute. Naturally, therefore, she was 
horrified at the idea of being put under the microscope of un- 
friendly newspaper reporters. 

We mention this terror of hers merely because it stood Miles 
and Norah in good stead, since it took up the greater part of 
Aunt Winny’s mind, and left only a corner of it free for the con- 
sideration of their concern in the case. As this corner was a sort 
of attic in which all kinds of odds and ends of rubbish were 
jumbled together in incongruous confusion, it may be imagined 
that Aunt Winny hadn’t a very clear idea of the bearings of 
Maurice’s case. She understood that he had committed murder, 
but she couldn’t quite understand why Norah wished at once to 
marry him and to hang him. She hardly knew which was the 
more unmaidenly of the two intentions, but both together she 
considered in the last degree improper. 

Miles made many attempts to explain that: Norah meant by 
the marriage to escape the necessity of giving evidence; but the 
mere mention of the case disabled Aunt Winny’s mind from a 
calm consideration of it, so distracting was her fear that her own 
name might be dragged into it by these prying and disrespectful 
newspapers. 

Of another misconception Miles was less anxious to disabuse 
her, since it secured Norah’s peace: for Aunt Winny, under the 
impression that Norah had rendered herself liable to prosecution 
and conviction and some form of penal servitude for her share in 
the business, considerately forbore to upbraid her. She was a little 
exasperating, it is true, in the Cassandraish way in which she 
would look at Norah, and shake her head and uplift her hands at 
her; but when she remembered that all the girl’s hair would 
probably be cut off (which was Aunt Winny’s chief idea of penal 
servitude), she showed ‘a countenance more in sorrow than in 
anger.’ 

Miles, seeing that this idea of Aunt Winny’s saved Norah a 
world of worry, was disingenuous enough to make no great effort 
to uproot it. But, as we have said, Aunt Winny was too much 
distracted with her fear of the reporters to go deeply into any 
other matter. She gave strict orders that the chain should be 
kept up at the hall door, that all who came to it should first be 
parleyed with from the inside, and that no stranger should on any 
pretext be admitted. She had a special distrust of the old scare- 
crow who brought the papers, as though he must therefore be in 
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confidential communication with their editors. Poor old ‘Jump- 
ing Jim ’—so called from being afflicted with St. Vitus’ dance— 
was ordered henceforth to drop the papers down the area; on the 
other hand, his wounded feelings were solaced by a large order ; 
for Aunt Winny, as anxious to find what she feared as though she 
had hoped for it, ordered copies of all the papers to be supplied to 
her during the week of the trials. As it was a dull time, all the 
papers were full of Maurice’s case; most of them spoke of Norah’s 
appearance in the character of a crown witness as the incident of 
the trial, and more than one of them alluded to the report of her 
extraordinary personal attractions as sufficient of itself to pack 
the court on the day of her examination. It was curious that 
Aunt Winny, who really was at heart a lady, imagined that Norah 
must be gratified by such allusions to her. It was only with 
much difficulty and dissuasion that Miles prevented his sister 
from forcing these paragraphs upon Norah’s notice. It is only 
fair, however, to Aunt Winny to say that she thought these 
passages implied more than a compliment to her niece’s person ; 
she imagined them almost equivalent to her acquittal by the 
papers of what they had lately laid to her charge. ‘But Norah 
would be glad to see how completely the papers have come round,’ 
she urged to her brother. 

‘ They never accused her of being plain, Winny.’ 

‘Depend upon it, Miles, Aunt Winny replied with a pregnant 
Burleigh nod, ‘if they thought she had done what they said, they’d 
not speak of her in this way. Just listen: “The report which 
reaches us from all sides of the extraordinary personal attractions 
of the young lady will not F 

‘ That will do, Winny,’ broke in Miles testily. ‘On no account 
must Norah see or hear of these impertinences.’ He spoke ina 
tone of such irritation and decision that Aunt Winny gave the 
point up in deference to his wishes, but not to his reasons. She 
was still convinced of a reaction in Norah’s favour of those news- 
papers which contained such flattering references to the charms of 
her person—references which caused a reacticn in their favour in 
the mind of Miss Winny Wyndham. If the reporters of any of 
these papers had called to interview her, she would certainly have 
allowed them to run the blockade; for, as she said to herself 
(though without taking in even herself completely), a little 
graciousness shown by her to these men might be of immense 
advantage to Norah by bringing over the public, through the 
Press, to her side. Therefore Aunt Winny revised her instructions 
to the maid, permitting her now to take in through the chained 
door the card even of a newspaper man if he should eall, And as 
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she lay awake for an hour that night (for, as she told Miles the 
next morning, she couldn’t sleep for thinking of this trouble of 
Norah’s), she composed paragraphs of compliment to herself upon 
her bearing, appearance, and conversation, of the kind that would 
probably appear in the papers after her gracious interviews with 
their reporters. 

In this way it happened that Norah was spared a good deal ot 
the worry and weariness Aunt Winny would otherwise have in- 
flicted on her. But, indeed, she was almost past feeling now such 
gnat-like annoyances as Aunt Winny was given toinflicting. She 
had begun to realise thoroughly the cruel part she was to be made 
to play, At first, she couldn’t bear to speak about it even to her 
father ; because speach unrolled, as it were, in hard outline and 
detail, what in thought lay packed, dim, and formless. Something 
like what Nat Lee says of beautiful images, she vaguely felt about 
this image of horror in her mind: 


‘Speech is morning to the mind; 
It spreads the beauteous images abroad, 
Which else lie furled and clouded in the soul. 


If she spoke about it, it would become insupportably clear, near, 
and real to her; and therefore she shrank with a natural cowardice 
from the subject even when alone with her father. Miles also, of 
course, having nothing of comfort to say, said nothing, and ex- 
pressed his sympathy only through watchful and unwearying obser- 
vances, which were womanly in their tenderness. 

But the yearning for comfort and support at last overcame this 
cowardice of hers. Stealing to her father’s door, the night of 
their arrival in Dublin, a minute after she had heard his steps 
upon the stairs going up to his bedroom, she knocked. Miles 
opened the door quickly, certain that it was she, though she had 
retired more than two hours ago. 

‘Not in bed, dear ! 

‘No, father, I wanted to speak to you.’ 

‘Yes, dear; sit down, let me put this about you.’ For though 
she was dressed, she shivered aschilled. She allowed him passively 
to put the shawl about her, hardly conscious of the attention, and 
sat for a little silent, gazing blankly into the grate. Then she 
locked up suddenly, as about to speak, into her father’s face ; but, 
instead of speaking, she burst into a convulsive passion of tears. 
By glancing up suddenly she had surprised such a piteous expres- 
sion in the worn, grey, and haggard face fixed upon her, as broke 
her down completely and brought her the happy relief of tears. 
Miles sitting down beside her, put his arm round her, but 
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spoke to her only through soothing caresses till the storm of sobs 
ceased at last. Then he said, ‘It will all come right, dear.’ 

He could, however, put so little heart into this commonplace 
that it sounded rather depressing than cheering. Anyhow, Norah 
found little comfort in it. She remained silent still for a little 
with her head pillowed against her father’s shoulder, and then she 
said in a low, unsteady voice: ‘Father, suppose I refuse to say 
anything ?’ 

' €Togive evidence? They could imprison you till you did, dear ; 
while your refusal would be almost more damaging to him than 
your evidence. After all, your evidence isn’t much.’ 

‘But you said, father, there would be no case against him 
without it.’ So he had, and he couldn’t now deny it. 

‘I meant that it might just dip an even balance, dear.’ 

To dip the balance was enough ; and she felt, besides, that her 
father was now minimising to the utmost the importance of her 
evidence. After another silence which Miles couldn’t fill with any- 
thing of comfort, she began, ‘ Father, do you think, do you think 
?? But here, unable to put her trouble in words, she stopped 
abruptly. Miles hastened to spare her the pain of expressing what 
he imagined was in her thoughts. 

‘It is hard to say, dear, how it will go. The evidence to 
character.is very strong and ought to carry the jury. General 
D’Arcy, Dean Woodroffe, and Fred. Mansell (Lord Edenvale’s 
agent), will testify not only to his high character in general, but 
to his abhorrence of outrage and outrage-mongers. All three are 
known to be extreme Tories, which will double the weight of their 
evidence on such a point. So far the defence is very strong, it 
could hardly be stronger.’ But Miles had mistaken the question 
she meant to ask. She found, however, some comfort in his 
answer and courage to explain herself. 

‘Will my evidence tell more against him, father, because I 
tried in the way I did to get out of giving it ?’ 

‘I don’t see why it should,dear. It should be taken at its own 
value, not at the value you or he put upon it.’ She inferred from 
her father’s guarded answer that, however her evidence should be 
weighed, it would be weighed as she feared; and, indeed, it was 
not possible for any jury to hold the evidence against the prisoner 
of less value than he judged it himself. 

‘Father, if he’s—if he’s—found guilty, it will all be through 
me.’ She sobbed with a kind of dry sob that sounded like a 
gasp of sudden horror. 

‘There, dear; you're ill and upset and take a black view of 
everything. Your evidence comes to nothing when it’s sifted as it 
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will be sifted—to nothing at all,’ Miles said soothingly. But 
Norah, knowing that he couldn’t have changed his opinion of the 
importance of her evidence so suddenly and completely, was not 
comforted much by this hollow assurance, Therefore she remained 
silent, trying to summon courage for the next question in her 
heart. She was so broken down and unnerved that she couldn’t 
put it directly in words to her father or in her own mind even. 
At last she made what approach to it she could. 

‘Father, when will it be over?’ 

‘On Friday, dear, I think.’ 

‘ We shall know all on Friday?’ she asked again, virtually re- 
peating her question. 

‘I think so, dear.’ 

‘ Whatever happens, father ?’ 

‘Well, dear,’ Miles replied hesitatively, ‘if Considine makes 
his charge a political speech for the papers, it may last another 
day.’ 

‘Is he to be the judge?’ Norah cried in consternation. She 
knew, through Maurice, that Considine, who had crept into office 
and on to the Bench by abjuring the ultra-nationalist principles 
which had got him into Parliament, was fired with the zeal of an 
apostate against his former friends and views. 

‘Oh, no jury minds him now,’ Miles replied, without in the 
least feeling the confidence he professed in the contempt of jurors 
for Judge Considine’s charges. 

‘ But if oh, father, he can pass any sentence he chooses,’ 
she cried, surprised at last out of her torturing anxiety as to 
Maurice’s sentence in the event of his conviction. 

‘An excessive sentence would at once be revoked or reduced, 
dear, if he dared to pass it, or had the chance of passing it; but 
he will not have the chance, Norahdear. You are so worn out with 
anxiety and want of food and sleep, that you believe the worst, 
just because it is the worst.’ 

‘What is the worst, father? Tell me!’ she cried, starting 
suddenly up and facing him with wide and wild eyes, parted lips, 
and expanded nostrils, and speaking as though the question had 
been wrung from her by the rack. 

‘ The—the sentence, dear ?’ stammered Miles, startled and even 
terrified by the sudden energy and agony of the adjuration. ‘It 
would be some term of imprisonment, which the evidence to 
character would certainly shorten.’ 

‘ Penal servitude ?’ 

“Yes, dear; I think so; a short term; it would be sure to be 
shortened,’ Miles answered, speaking in spasmodic sentences in his 
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agitation and alarm at the intense and almost insane excitement 
of her voice, look, and bearing. He thought she must have had 
the fear of a capital sentence in her mind, for he had it in his own: 
since any judge, however impartial, would justly consider that 
Maurice, if guilty, more richly deserved such a sentence than the 
wretches he had hired. 

‘Father, is that the worst?’ she asked piteously, her look 
softened suddenly to one of imploring appeal for the truth. 

‘Dear, dear Norah, do not torture yourself with fears about 
what will never happen. You will need all your strength, and for 
his sake you should ; 

But at this point Norah, certain that he was evading the 
answer to her question, sank down at his feet and burying her 
head in her hands as they rested on his knees, moaned out, ‘ And 
he saved my life! Oh, I wish he had let me die! I wishhe had! 
I wish he had!’ 





(To be concluded.) 


